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“Report of the President”’ 


J. W. RANDALL 


> BerorE commenting on the ac- 
tivities of the various branches of 
this organization, I want to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation for 
the cooperation and help which 
each and every member extended 
to me during my term of office. It 
has been an honor and a privilege 
to serve as President of one of the 
really great public service organi- 


The above is the statement of J. W. 
Randall, retiring President of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, at the recent Annual Meeting of 
the Association. 


zations of America — an organi- 
zation created by the insurance 
companies themselves, and ex- 
panded by them to its present 
prominence in the business. I 
know that you all share with me 
the pride which I feel in its ac- 
complishments because it is only 
through your own unselfish ex- 
penditure of labor and time away 
from your executive duties that 
such accomplishments have been 
possible. 

Perhaps one has to spend a brief 
period as President, to realize how 
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sound, how big and how fruitful 
this structure is which we have 
built. In some form, most of our 
companies serve on one or more of 
the Committees through which the 
Association’s activities develop. 
Many of you have served some of 
those Committees — but during 
the past year, it has been my privi- 
lege from time to time to see all of 
ur divisions and departments in 
action on their respective fronts, 
and for those known to us as “‘the 
staff” I have only praise to offer. 
Upon our General Manager 
falls the responsibility of the Asso- 
ciation’s whole program. He has 
labored early and late, handling 


with tact and diplomacy the many 
difficult problems with which he 


confronted. We owe the 
General Manager our sincere 
thanks for his efficient adminis- 
tration of the affairs of this Asso- 
ciation and for relieving us of so 
many of the burdens which, in 
these critical times, it is not 
humanly possible for.us to under- 
take. 

I have before me a review of 
_only the outstanding activities of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives during the past 


was 


— 
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Casualty and Surety Executives, 


insurance. Publication Office, Concord, New Hampshire. 


AND Surety JourRNAL is published monthly, 
when combined June-July and combined August-September numbers are issued), 
for representatives of its member companies and others interested in 
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twelve months. It fills twelve 
typewritten pages and covers the 
country. I shall not attempt to re- 
view all of those activities; instead, 
I shall select from each of the De- 
partments only one or two of 
their most outstanding activities 
and mention them only briefly. 
So, if I fail to mention matters 
which you consider most impor- 
tant, it does not mean that I re- 
gard them as less important. 
Rather, I commend them all to 
you as vital contributions to the 
progress of this vast industry. 


At last we have reason to hope 
and believe that Federal taxation 
will shortly be more nearly equal- 
ized between capital stock com- 
panies and the larger commercial 
mutual companies. The Treasury 
Department in Washington has 
recommended that Federal taxes 
for the commercial mutuals be 
brought more into line with those 
that are paid by the stock com- 
panies. Our case has. been ably 
presented to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate 
and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Represen- 
tatives by our Assistant General 
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‘*REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT” 


Presidents of the Association 


J. W. Ranpa_t, Retiring President of 
the Association, is Vice President of 
The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford. After entering the office of 
The Travelers as a mail clerk, he was 
sent to the field as a special agent, 
specializing first in indemnity and 
later, liability. Next he became Casu- 
alty Manager at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and subsequently Branch 
Manager at Worcester, Assistant 
Manager at Boston and Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Compensation and Lia- 
bility Department at the Home Office 
and later Secretary to the Depart- 
ment. This was followed by appoint- 
ment as Vice President of The Travel- 
ers Insurance Company in full charge 
of the Compensation and Liability 
Department, and Vice President of 
The Travelers Indemnity Company. 


FRANK A, CHRISTENSEN, newly elected 
President of the Association, and 
Executive Vice President of the 
America Fore Group, has been active 
in the affairs of the Association for 
many years as the representative of his 
Group’s casualty company, the Fidel- 
ity and Casualty Company of New 
York. He was Chairman of the Public 
and Agency Relations Committee, 
1938-1942, and also represented his 
company on the Executive Commit- 
tee. Early in 1942 he was elected Vice 
President of the Association, to fill the 
balance of the term of the late Edward 


J. Bond, Jr., President of the Maryland 


Casualty Company. Mr. Christensen 
has served in many other capacities, 
including the Chairmanship of the 
Magazine Policy Committee (THE 
CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL). 
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Vice President 


KENNETH SPENCER has been President 
of the Globe Indemnity Company 
since April 1, 1939. He joined the 
Globe in January, 1912, serving the 
company at Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and the Home Office, becoming in 
1916 Assistant Manager of the Globe’s 
Pacific Coast Department, at San 
Francisco. In 1925 he returned to the 
Home Office of the Globe as Assistant 
Secretary, was elected a Vice Presi- 
dent in 1927 and, in 1936, a Director 
and Vice President and Secretary. 





Manager, assisted by tax counsel 
of a number of our companies. 
We have asked only that there 
be fair play as between companies 
which are on an equal competi- 
tive basis. We have not sought to 
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add to the taxes of the small, 
purely local, mutual companies. 
Therefore, because we have stood 
on the firm ground of equality and 
presented our case fairly and hon- 
estly, the issue is now before Con- 
gress with the prospect that it will 
be considered in the near future. 


The National Conservation Bureau, 
our accident prevention depart- 
ment, has a program so broad that 
it is literally impossible to select 
what might be considered most 
important. In the past year, how- 
ever, the authorities in Washing- 
ton have recognized the efficiency 
of the Bureau’s staff to the extent 
where it is rapidly becoming a war 
production department. It super- 
vises the casualty and surety com- 
panies’ part in the work of the 
National Bureau for Industrial 
Protection. As a member of the 
National Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee to the War Department, it 
is contributing greatly to the 
government’s program for the 
conservation of men and materials 
as a war necessity. It has prepared, 
by request, a most comprehensive 
war traffic conservation plan for 
the New York State Traffic 
Commission and the State War 
Council. 

These are only a few of the Bu- 
reau’s war activities. Yet it has 
continued to carry on its normal 
program, as witness the fact that 
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this year it rewrote and is now 
widely distributing ““Man and the 
Motor Car,” and distributed 84,236 
free publications and 253,694 
other publications for which cost 
price was charged. 


The Center for Safety Education has 
proved itself to be one of our finest 
enterprises. Its influence continues 
to grow throughout the nation and 
it is rapidly becoming more and 
more firmly entrenched in the 
thinking of the country’s educa- 
tional leaders. It, too, has made 
a major contribution to the war 
effort. At the request of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, it has com- 
pleted courses for instructors of the 
Civilian Defense Driver Corps and 
has developed a 150-page manual 
for emergency drivers which prob- 
ably will become standard for the 
whole United States. This, too, is 
in addition to its normal agenda. 


The Claims Bureau has continued 
to protect the public and com- 
panies against those who would 
live by defrauding both of us. 
The past year has seen consider- 
able expansion in this important 
department, additional field offices 
having been opened in St. Louis 
and San Francisco to improve the 
efficiency of its prevention work. 
In addition, a Plate Glass Division 
has been established and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Claims 
Bureau. In every way it has served 


‘REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT”? 


General Manager 


CiaupeE W. Farrcuip, re-elected 
Generai Manager of the Association, 
was secretary to the Governor of 
Colorado, 1913-1914. He served as 
Commissioner of Insurance of Col- 
orado from 1917 through 1920. He be- 
came President of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
in 1918, and was one of the youngest 
men ever to hold that office. He joined 
the Workmen’s Compensation Pub- 
licity Bureau, 1927-1929, and when 
that Bureau became the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives in 
1929, he was made Assistant General 
Manager, and was first elected to his 
present position in 1937, 





to improve claim conditions among 
the companies and those they 
serve, to accelerate the just settle- 
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ment of claims and to eliminate 
fraudulent claims. 


The Publicity Department, in coop- 
eration with thé Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles of New York State, con- 
ducted a most intensive, statewide 
publicity educational campaign in 
support of the New York Motor 
Vehicle Safety-Responsibility Law. 
In this campaign, untold columns 
of publicity space were obtained 
in the press, many hours of time on 
the air were contributed by the 
radio stations, and the outdoor 
advertising companies donated 
some 2,000 billboards. 

As a result, the people of New 
York State are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the high purposes 
and the real need for this law. 
There is no doubt, as the Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles has 
himself said, that this publicity 
campaign had much to do with 
the notable increase in the num- 
ber of insured cars in New 
York State since the law became 
effective. The cost of this campaign 
to the Association was compara- 
tively light. The Publicity Depart- 
ment also has been called upon 
to render war time service on a 
national scale in connection with 
the Treasury Department’s War 
Bond Pledge Campaign. 


The Casualty Department, in addi- 
tion to its regular duties, has kept 
close watch over the increasing 
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trend toward extension of state 
monopolistic funds for workmen’s 
compensation insurance. It seemed 
for a while that monopolistic funds 
would be created in Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island but after a fac- 
tual presentation of the situation 
by representatives of the Casualty 
Department, the legislature in 
each instance failed to enact any 
such laws. The Casualty Depart- 
ment also has devoted much time 
to the problems of the Wages and 
Hours Law and War Risk in- 
surance. 


In the Surety Department, national 
defense and problems incident 
thereto have called for prodigious 
effort. The Manager of that De- 
partment has been required to 
spend much time in Washington 
and our efforts in that field have 
been greatly complicated, as we 
all know, by the fact that in its 
desperate need to speed up pro- 
duction, the government has seen 
fit to forego some of the protective 
measures which were mandatory 
in more normal times. We are still 
exerting every effort, without hin- 
dering the vital war program, of 
course, to find need and additional 
utility for the services our com- 
panies offer in this field. 


As regards the Law Department, 
there were seventeen sessions of 
legislatures, including Congress. 
These sessions produced a con- 
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siderable volume of bills affecting 
our business. In Mississippi and 
New York it is particularly note- 
worthy that laws have been en- 
acted to regulate personal sureties. 
While normally this would have 
been an “‘off year” in the Legisla- 
tive field, it proved to be a most 
active one and Congress, of course, 
is still in session. 

In addition, the law depart- 
ment has pursued its regular stud- 
ies of municipal ordinances, state 
regulatory orders, tax decisions, 
the increasing problem of munici- 
pal taxation of insurance com- 
panies, and legal opinions which 
bear upon our business. 


There has been no busier office 
anywhere than our Washington 
office. The multiplicity of laws 
deeply affecting our business, in 


common with most other lines of 


business, have kept the Washing- 
ton staff on its toes day and night. 
The comprehensive rating plan for 
national defense projects, and its 
extension to the Navy Depart- 
ment, Defense Plant Cooperation, 
United States Maritime Com- 
mission, Public Buildings Admin- 
istration and Federal Works Agency, 
created very real problems which 
required constant contact. Then 
followed the development of pri- 
orities and rationing regulations. 
With Congress in session contin- 
uously throughout the year, there 
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was scarcely a day that it did not 
have before it legislation of a most 
vital and far-reaching character. 
Here again was a burden imposed 
upon normal duties. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


I will say just a word regarding 
our Pacific Coast Office, Chicago 
Office and THE CasuALTY AND 
SURETY JOURNAL. 

The Pacific Coast Office was 
kept busy in all of the states em- 
braced in the Pacific territory. 
Although the legislatures were in 
session in Illinois, Michigan and 
Kentucky, which comprise the 
territory of the Chicago Office, no 
legislation was enacted which ad- 
versely affected our business. 

THE CasuALTY AND SURETY 


JouRNAL continues to be favorably 


received and enjoys the largest 
circulation of any insurance mag- 
azine. 


There is much more that I could 
say regarding the accomplish- 
ments of your Association through 
the combined efforts of our com- 
mittees and our staff but my time 
is running short. 

In conclusion, I wish to assure 
my successor of our loyalty and 
cooperation, and wish for him a 
successful and interesting year as 
President of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives. 





@ Additional Advantages of Stock Coverage 
Will Be Published from Time to Time 


Some Advantages of “Taking Stock”’ 


EQuiTaBLe RATES 


Stock company rates are equitable for 
all concerned. Based on years of ex- 
perience, they allow only for expected 
losses and expenses and a fair profit. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 


Capital and labor are important in 
insurance as in any other business 
enterprise. It takes capital to indem- 
nify against loss, and it takes work to 
make it function at peak efficiency at 
all times. Numbers have to be kept up 
or there can be no insurance in the 
true sense: spreading the risk among 
the many. Insurance has to be sold, 
for despite the fact that its purchase is 
good business, it is human nature to 
put off today what you can do tomor- 
row (?). And so we must have agents, 
that the companies may continue to 
merge individual risks into the mass 
and that the public may have the 
insurance protection to which they 
are entitled. 


Too Many AGENTs? 


The statement is sometimes made that 
there are “too many insurance agents.” 
Yet, from the viewpoint of public wel- 
fare, let us rejoice that we don’t have 
too few agents. In every state, in every 
city, in every sizeable community 
everywhere, the public is fortunate in 





having access to the indispensable 
services of the stock company agent. 


PAINT 


You can “cover” your buildings with 
two kinds of paint and two kinds of 
insurance — good paint and good in- 
surance, or the cheapest paint and the 
cheapest insurance. Which of the two 
would you expect to give you better 
service? 


Prorir Motive In Business 


The average business man, who of 
course is himself in business for profit, 
feels his own profit is entirely justified. 
Similarly equally justified is the small 
profit made by the stock company 
agent in servicing his many clients. 


RIGHT-ON-THE-SPOT 


Your stock insurance agent is inter- 
ested in the same things you are. He’s 
interested in contributing what he can 
to aid in the smooth running of your 
business. Like each of his clients, he’s 
personally interested in the local com- 
munity. Part of his income goes to 
give you a better police force, to sup- 
port local churches, to bring your 
town an improved school system. He’s 
on-the-job, on-the-spot, serving for you 
and serving with you at all times. 
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The Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, which succeeded by treachery, 
nevertheless made America suffer a 
defeat grave beyond measure, largely 
because precautions against attack 
were not taken that might, in full 
prudence, have been anticipated. 


Failure to take proper precautions 
also entered into the loss of the Nor- 
mandie. Somebody was too careless, 
too lazy, too sure that nothing would 
or could happen. In each instance, 
the fateful train of events need not 
have occurred; each was avoidable. 


How the Conservation of Civilian Lives 
Is Essential to Total War Effort 


RAY MURPHY 


> Every position lost lengthens 
the war. Every position held short- 
ens the war. And the only way we 
can hold the vitally essential lines 
is literally to pour materials of war 
into the hands of the Dutch, Brit- 
ish, Chinese, Russian and our own 
forces with the absolute utmost 
speed. It must indeed be a total 
effort, an all-out effort. Anything 
less may well be too little, too late. 


Remember that when we speak 
of a total effort, we speak of ai// our 
resources, our ¢ofal manpower, all 
our industrial capacity, all our 
wealth, everything. 

You may safely wager that a loss 
such as that of the Normandie 
would not be permitted to occur in 
Nazi Germany or, if it did occur, 
within the hour heads would roll 
and new graves would dot the 


Official U. S. Navy photographs from Acme 
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fields reserved for the fitful resting 
place of traitors. Nor would the 
little men of Nippon permit care- 
lessness and stupidity to weaken 
their total war effort by the de- 
struction of a sixty-million-dollar 
and irreplaceable troop transport. 
It happened here; it couldn’t hap- 
pen there. 

In those countries, carelessness 
and inefficiency and slackness are 
punished with death. Here, they 
are hardly punished at all. 

I make no plea for efficiency 
born of brutality, but we must un- 
derstand that in this war we cannot 
afford to be wasteful, through lazi- 
ness, carelessness, ignorance or any 
cause. 

For generations we have been 
the most wasteful nation on earth. 
We have burned off our timber 
and turned whole regions into dust 
bowls as useless as the Sahara. 
Only when we learned through bit- 
ter experience that such wasteful- 
ness was destroying the land itself 
did we begin to conserve our re- 
sources. Now we are learning 
through bitter and humiliating ex- 
perience that we need our every 
resource to beat the Axis. The 
time to start conserving those re- 
sources is now — not tomorrow or 
next month or next year, but now. 

For many years, our greatest 
wastefulness has been that of hu- 
man life — through accidents, so- 
called. We have tolerated a steady 
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drain upon our nation’s work- 
power through accidents, greater 
per capita than in any other coun- 
try fighting this war. 

Before Germany invaded Po- 
land, our accidental death rate 
per 100,000 population was al- 
most twice as great as England’s, 


RAY MURPHY 


**Save the lives of war workers” 


Germany’s or Japan’s. In 1941 
alone, we killed two-fifths as many 
people through accidents as we 
lost soldiers killed in action and 
died of wounds in the Revolution- 
ary War, the War of 1812, the War 
with Mexico, the Civil War (both 
Union and Confederate forces), 
the War with Spain (including the 
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Philippines) and the First World 
War, combined! Does that give 
you pause? 

There is yet a terrible indiffer- 
ence in this country to loss of life 
and limb, of work-hours and prop- 
erty, through accidents. Maybe 
because accidents are compara- 
tively isolated occurrences. We 
witness an accident, and one per- 
son is injured; or perhaps two or 
three people are killed in a traffic 
smash, and we think, “Too bad. 
Why wasn’t he more careful?” or 
even, ““Why isn’t something drastic 
done about these things?”’ 

Then we go about our business, 
and only a very small proportion 
of us change our own habits or 
actions or campaign vigorously for 
the prevention of accidents. The 
average accident doesn’t rate more 
than a couple of inches in the 
newspaper. When Pearl Harbor 
was ravaged, and the Normandie 
was burned, those tragedies shocked 
and stunned us, because the losses 
were concentrated, piled in great 
smoking heaps that appalled us by 
their immensity. 

Accidents, on the other hand, 
are scattered and dispersed, so that 
it is far more difficult to get a 
composite picture of their total de- 
structiveness. Only when we add 
up the totals do we learn the tre- 
mendous losses they inflict. Here 
are some of the totals that should 
impress us all: 


CONSERVATION OF CIVILIAN LIVES 


TRAFFIC 


In 1941, traffic accidents killed 
more than 40,000 Americans, in 
death toll the equivalent of a dozen 
Pearl Harbors. Between 17,000 
and 18,000 occupationally em- 
ployed persons were killed by au- 
tomobiles. The man-days lost, again 
through traffic accidents, could 
have built approximately 8,000 
heavy bombers, 25 battleships! All 
this is in a single year! In 1941 
traffic accidents hit an all-time high, 
and they are still on the increase. 


ON-THE-JOB 


Last year, accidents on-the-job 
increased 25% over 1940. Al- 
though complete statistics are not 
yet available, it is estimated that 
in 1941, through on-the-job acci- 
dents, more than 21,000 workers 
were killed and 75,000 perma- 
nently disabled; 170,000,000 work- 
days were lost, totalling enough 
man-hours to build 9,000 heavy 
bombers. We could use them now! 

The Japs would be crying 
“Peace, please!” today if 9,000 
American bombers were blasting 
at their cities, their bases, their 
warships and their transports! 

Gaze into American homes. Last 
year accidents in those homes killed 
more than 30,000 and injured 
more than 4,000,000. 

Now take the whole. More than 
100,000 people were killed through 
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accidents in 1941, of whom almost 
half were engaged in work essen- 
tial to the winning of the war! 
It’s high time facts like these 
were fixed in the minds of the 
American public, and that all shall 
realize that for every American 


To win the war 


ee 
let US work 
A eam as 


as never before 


worker killed the enemy is relieved 
of the necessity of keeping a slave- 
worker busy to match the produc- 
tion of the man or woman whose 
life we snuffed out through care- 
lessness, haste, inattention, selfish- 
ness or just plain or fancy foolish- 
ness. It’s high time we realized 
that America has no inexhaustible 
reserve of human beings. There is 
far more work to be done than we 
have trained hands to do it. 
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We sometimes slip carelessly into 
comparison of our one hundred 
thirty-odd million people with 
Germany’s eighty milllion, and 
conveniently forget that in Nazi- 
dominated Europe there is a reser- 
voir of manpower that the Ger- 
mans can put to work which is 
more than twice as great as ours. 

We forget, too, that there is 
more to replacing the war produc- 
tion worker accidentally injured 
or dead than merely hiring a new 
man. The worker is not like an in- 
got of iron or a slab of steel. Dam- 
aged or broken, he cannot be im- 
mediately replaced with another 
fresh from the pile, while work 
goes merrily on. Workers are flesh 
and blood. They must be trained, 
and for many jobs the training is 
long and arduous; there is already 
a shortage of workers capable of 
filling such jobs. The loss of such 
workers is comparable to the loss 
of a bomber pilot. It is easier to 
replace the machine than to re- 
place the man. 

Lives, workers’ lives, are a first 
and precious war resource, lacking 
which in great numbers we cannot 
live as a nation. If we continue to 
destroy that resource through acci- 
dents, we throw away production 
that is needed first to hold and 
then to beat the Axis. We are 
throwing away part of our chance 
of winning the war. 

In a survey of traffic accidents 
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conducted recently in one eastern 
industrial city, it was found that 
80% — four-fifths! — of those in- 
jured were occupationally-em- 
ployed workers! Think of that in 
terms of cities like Detroit and 
Pittsburgh. 

An accident prevention cam- 
paign is never wholly won, and it 
is never ending. In a sense its re- 
sults are negative, therefore not 
spectacular. It is difficult to dra- 
matize the saving of life through 
prevention, but the life saved 
through prevention is just as real 
and vital as the life saved in the 
most thrilling rescue. 

If I have painted the national 
scene in somewhat sombre tones, 
I plead in justification the need 
and the gravity of the hour. Deep 
within me, despite a certain pessi- 
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mism, burns a conviction that the 
men and women who toil on farm 
and in factory, the men who man- 
age our industry, the men who 
lead us in government, the men 
and women in every walk of our 
country’s life, will not let the army 
and the navy down. 

The somnolent giant that Amer- 
ica has been is awakening to the 
grim tasks that lie ahead. Our peo- 
ple are beginning to realize that 
before us “are days and nights and 
months and years of toil and sweat 
and blood and tears.” 

Fully aroused and soon, I trust, 
they will produce in increasing, 
unbroken abundance the tools that 
will win the war. Given those 
tools, our invincibles, ten million 
strong, are sure to avenge Pearl 
Harbor for all time. 


A correspondent of the Toronto Saturday Night 
suggests that Mussolini would be well advised to 
trade in his foreign policy on an accident policy. 
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@ Insurance Anecdotes — J 


The Case of the Glamorous Papyrus 


CHARLES H. 


> A NUMBER OF YEARS ago we did 
a thriving business in bail bond 
powers-of-attorney. This power- 
of-attorney authorized the holder 
to execute a bail bond as attorney- 
in-fact of the surety company in 
all cases involving infraction of 
traffic rules, regulations and laws 
within the limits of the amount 
provided for in the power. We 
made a contract with an auto- 
mobile association to furnish a 
bail bond power-of-attorney in the 
sum of $50 to every member of the 
association as a part of the service 
rendered the members by the as- 
sociation. Under this arrangement 
we had no selection of risks. 


IMPRESSIVE APPEARANCE 

This power-of-attorney was 
about the size of, and resembled, a 
stock certificate or bond, with lots 
of scroll-work around the border 
and a big gold seal with a red rib- 
bon running through it and created 
the impression of being a very 
valuable document. We sold this 


BURRAS 


power-of-attorney to the associa- 
tion for the sum of $2 each. 

Incidentally, this business proved 
to be profitable both to the surety 
company and to the agency. In 
fact, I do not recall that we ever 
had a claim on one of these 
powers, when it was properly used. 
However, one of these powers was 
the basis of one of the most amus- 
ing claims in my experience: 


A member of this association, resid- 
ing in Chicago, ran into a speed trap 
in a small community in Wisconsin 
and was promptly haled before the 
local justice-of-the-peace. He was fined 
$5, and costs amounting to $2 more. 
The offender proudly produced his 
highly illuminated bail bond power- 
of-attorney, which was carefully scru- 
tinized by the learned court and the 
court deducted the $5 fine and costs 
of $2 from the $50 named in the docu- 
ment before him, and handed the 
association member the balance of 
$43 in cash. 

The member had not before real- 
ized the value of his membership in 
the association and a future source of 


To THe Reaper: This inaugurates another new feature to appear oc- 
casionally in the JouRNAL. We’d like to hear from you, too, whether 
you’re new in the business or an old-timer. What interesting or unusual 
experience have you had in sales, service, claims, testimonials, 
collections, etc.? Won’t you write and tell us about it — now? 
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revenue was probably indicated to 
him through his bail bond power-of- 
attorney, but before he could arrange 
to get a new power-of-attorney, we 
received a claim from the justice-of- 
the-peace for the sum of $50 — $43 
cash and $7 fine and costs! 

We sent the claim to the association 


which finally induced the member to 
return the $43 cash but he firmly 
refused to pay the fine and costs and 
as there was no liability on the part of 
the surety, I personally — having had 
experience with some of these rural 
speed traps — was thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the decision rendered. 


ee 


Comprehensive ‘Paragraphs 


@ The law deals with liability, and not with specific haz- 
ards. Comprehensive policies are going to change the 
whole concept of merchandising insurance. — John H. 
Eglof, Hartford, Connecticut. 


@ The size of the risk shouldn’t determine whether or not 
to submit comprehensive. — Frank McGee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 


@ At the time the sale is made, prepare your prospect for 
the audit that is to come. — Harold N. Mann, Tacoma, 
Washington 


@ You don’t have to “sell” a man comprehensive when 
once you’ve got him to go through the application with 
you; he “sells” himself as he becomes more and’ more 
conscious of his exposures. Comprehensive equals one 
policy, one collection, one expense, one competitive 
possibility. — A. W. White, Seattle, Washington 





@ Pause and Ponder on These 


Five Ways to Sales Success 





Some Simple Suggestions That May Help 
You Make More, and Better, Sales 





F. W. POTTER 


> AFTER ten years of recruiting 
men for our business and then 
training these men through a 
sales training school, and follow- 
ing over 2,000 of them in the field, 
looking over their production 
records and seeing them at work, 
I have come to the very definite 
conclusion that everyone is a 
natural born salesman and can 
succeed in the insurance business 
if he will but use a few basic 
principles. 

I. Be an optimist. Optimism 
generates enthusiasm and if you 
are enthusiastic about what you 
have to sell, it often spreads to 
your prospect. Feel good inside 
and look cheerful outside — smile! 

A short while ago a girl was 
awarded $5,000 by a jury because 
in an automobile accident a nerve 
in her face was severed, making 
it difficult to smile any more. Did 
you ever stop to figure out what a 
jury would give you for your smile 
if they could see it in its average 
state? 

Always feel proud of your pro- 
fession and also the place that 


insurance plays today in the eco- 
nomic welfare of this nation. Re- 
member, the public of this country 
paid over $7,000,000,000 in in- 
surance premiums during 1941 
and should exceed this figure con- 
siderably in 1942, and no other 
business can exceed this figure in 
sales volume. 

IT. Get down to business. I spent 
considerable time with one of our 
agents trying to prove to him that 
the reason he was not getting 
along more successfully in the in- 
surance business was that he did 
not see enough people a day. 

He stated that with all his 
collections, renewals, claim mat- 
ters and other tasks that it was 
impossible for him to see more 
than three people a day! I went 
out to work with him the next 
day, and soon found out the rea- 
son. 

The first prospect we called on 
he greeted with this remark: 
“Saw you on the golf course Sun- 
day. How did you make out?” 
Therewith we went over the whole 
eighteen holes and played every 
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stroke. Then, the prospect asked 
the agent how he did the same 
day, and we played eighteen holes 
more, discussing the merits of the 
short holes and how the long ones 
could be shortened and the water 
hazards made easier. 

By that time, the phone rang 
and the prospect’s secretary said 
that he had a customer outside. 
The prospect, rising, suggested we 
come around sometime when he 
wasn’t so busy. We had used up 
half an hour of a busy man’s time, 
and certainly my time had earned 
no business for my company and 
the agent left disgruntled and 
tired out from his two rounds of 
golf. 

I handled the next interview, 
starting something like this, after 
being introduced by the agent: 
“Mr. Jones (with a smile), I notice 
you are busy, but I have a very 
unusual, broad and up-to-date 
contract on your home, something 
quite new and I think it will in- 
terest you if I may have just a few 
minutes of your time.” He nodded 
to go ahead and in ten minutes I 
had covered every major point in 
the contract and had made a sale. 

After filling out the application, 
and leaving the office, we looked 
at our watches and found that 
just eighteen minutes had elapsed 
from beginning to end. We made 
nineteen interviews that day and 
needless to say, we both had a 


June—Fuly 


profitable day because, as is usu- 
ally the case, the more interviews, 
the more sales, and that means 
more commissions. 

If you are going to sell any 
contract, practice getting your 
presentation down to ten or twelve 
minutes. I make it a rule to make 


F. W. POTTER 
Experience shows that a few rules help 


the longest sales presentation not 
over twelve minutes as that is 
about as long as most business 
men will concentrate and usually 
interruptions will start coming if 
you haven’t made your close by 
that time. 

IIT. Pre-approach is still half the 
sale. I have seen so many good 
prospects ruined by lack of proper 
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pre-approach and found so many 
sales made easy when the proper 
information was secured in ad- 
vance of the interview. Once I 
worked with an agent on “Com- 
bination Residence,” a _ policy 
giving complete protection on a 
man’s home. The agent simply 
had fifteen names on the back of 
an envelope and that was all he 
figured he needed to start the 
day’s work. I let him handle the 
first interview. He started by say- 
ing, ““Remember, a special clause 
in this policy is the explosion 
clause, and when your heater 
explodes and takes part of the 
house with it, we will pay.” 

The prospect interrupted to say, 
“TI have a hot-air furnace.” 

The agent then said, “You sure 
will like the liability clause. It 
covers your dog biting anyone, 
and we even write police dogs. 
Also, it covers your maid falling 
down stairs. Pretty good, don’t you 
think?” 

The prospect smiled and said, 
“It would be if I had a dog, and 
remember, my wife and I do all 
the work at our house.” Needless 
to say no sale was made and the 
agent was discouraged after the 
interview, and suggested selling 
accident insurance the rest of the 
day. 

I then said to the agent, “‘Let’s 
find some definite information on 
the next prospect and see how it 
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goes.”’ We found that the prospect 
played golf, went hunting and 
fishing, had several beautiful rugs 
and his wife some expensive jew- 
elry; that they went South in the 
winter, the plumbing had been in 
over ten years, and there was a 
large glassed-in porch. We then 
emphasized under the combina- 
tion residence policy the sports 
liability clause, the very broad 
burglary and holdup clause, in- 
cluding vacancy for six months, 
the water damage clause covering 
all leaks and breaks in the plumb- 
ing even while the tenants are 
away, and the complete glass 
breakage clause. Everything clicked 
with the prospect and we had a 
nice three-year premium. Since 
then the agent has been very care- 
ful of his pre-approach work and 
is one of our best salesmen on 
combination residence insurance 
today. 

IV. — Use the question method. To 
create the interest of your pros- 
pect at the very start of your inter- 
view, nothing is more effective 
than asking him one or more 
leading questions. This method is 
particularly helpful with cold 
canvass and when calling upon 
prospects with whom you have 
had little or no previous contact. 
Always endeavor to make the 
questions such that they create 
interest and usually of a type that 
only you know the answer. 
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For instance, when soliciting au- 
tomobile insurance cold canvass, 
I start something like this, “Good 
morning, Mr. Jones (with a smile). 
I see you are busy and don’t 
wish to take but a few minutes of 
your time. I know you own an 
automobile and there are so many 
things to be considered in buying 
automobile insurance that I would 
like to ask you just a few questions 
regarding your present policy.” 
(If he hasn’t any automobile in- 
surance, he usually says so at this 
time and I can handle my sales 
talk accordingly.) 

“Mr. Jones, what is the legal 
age for driving in your present 
policy?” He usually replies, “‘Let’s 
see. I just don’t seem to remem- 
ber.” Then I usually ask, “Does 
your policy provide coverage on 
only your own car, or can you 
drive your neighbor’s car and be 
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protected?” “Has your son the 
right to give permission to others 
to drive your car, and can he 
drive somebody else’s car?” “Is 
your chauffeur covered for per- 
sonal injuries to himself?” 

I have sixteen leading questions 
on automobile insurance, but it is 
unusual to go beyond the first 
four or five before he presses a 
button and asks his secretary to 
bring in his policies, and after 
looking at his automobile policy 
for a few moments with a sort of 
blank look on his face, he tosses 
over his policy for you to find the 
answers. From there on it is up 
to you. You know now what your 
competition is, the expiration 
dates, limits, etc. What a golden 
opportunity for a salesman. You 
should have several good leading 
questions on every type of policy. 
I have nine for residence burglary, 








Looking for Undeveloped Markets ? 


Then give heed to the insurance needs of America’s summer 
camps. More than 5,000 in number, they are subject to a va- 
riety of risks and offer you a source of business a little off the 
beaten track. . . . As a matter of fact, more of this type of cov- 
erage is sold than many realize. We know of one broker in par- 
ticular, for instance, who has built up an enviable reputation for 
being somewhat of an “expert” in these lines — and along with 
that reputation has come a worthwhile volume of premiums. 
. . « On page 27 of this issue we present a bird’s-eye view of the 
situation, written in terms of the insurance buyer. 
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but seldom need to use but three 
or four. 

V.— Sell the gadgets. I talked 
with the leading salesman of a 
certain make of automobile in a 
large eastern city and asked him 
concerning his sales technique. He 
said, “It’s the little things about 
the car that help the sale. The 
other day a man and his wife came 
into the show room to look at a 
certain model, and after lifting 
up the hood and showing them the 
motor, the wife remarked that all 
motors looked alike. I then changed 
my tactics and said, “I wish you 
would look inside of the car. You 
will notice we put a vanity case 
on each side of the rear seat, with 
a handy cigarette lighter beside it. 
It is something quite new in this 
year’s model.” Immediately the 
wife started to show interest and 
the color of the car began to ap- 
peal to them. It wasn’t long after 
explanation of a few more gadgets 
that the car was sold. The motors 
all looked alike, but the vanity 
case was different. 

We have some perfect gadgets 
that go with every insurance pol- 
icy. Take contracts and list all 
the extras or gadgets and you will 
be amazed at how interesting 
your sales talk can become. For 
instance, take the residence bur- 
glary policy. I usually sell this 
policy something like this: ““Good 
morning, Mr. Jones (with a smile). 
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Our company has brought out a 
very complete burglary policy on 
your nice home. Perhaps I should 
say it is a burglary, theft, larceny 
and robbery policy, for it not only 
covers you when burglars break 
into your house, but also if you 
are away at the movies and they 
climb up the front porch and get 
in through the window; or through 
the unlocked back door when you 
are in the front of the house; or 
should your maid or delivery boy 
take something; or robbers hold 
you up while playing bridge. This 
policy not only covers your own 
property and that of your wife, 
but your children’s property and 
any relatives’, guests’ or servants’ 
property. It covers not only all 
property stolen, but all damage 
done by burglars to doors, win- 
dows, dresser drawers, and the 
like; also, the same coverage ap- 
plies on property in safe deposit 
boxes. We give you $100 protec- 
tion on property stolen from the 
porch and the lawn, such as ham- 
mocks, chairs, bicycles, lawn mow- 
ers and hose. We cover $1,000 on 
jewelry, sterling silver and furs; 
another $1,000 on all other prop- 
erty, such as clothing, rugs, radio, 
including up to $50 in money and 
securities, and we say to you, go 
off on vacations or on week-end 
visits and do not worry because 
you can be gone up to six months 
and still be protected. It costs only 
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$ and you can save a half 
year’s premium by buying it for 
three years. Mr. Jones, don’t you 
think that is some policy?” 

If he doesn’t, I go over it again 
and try to bring in a few more 
gadgets. Insurance is an intangible 
product, but if you sell an insur- 
ance contract right, the prospect 
can really see and feel it, as well as 
if it was a pair of shoes or a suit of 
clothes. Know your contracts and 
bring out the best that is in them. 


Looking 


There are several more prin- 
ciples that could be mentioned to 
make insurance selling a success, 
but if you will be optimistic and 
enthusiastic, will know all about 
your prospect and his needs before 
the interview, value his time and 
yours and get down to business, 
create interest at the very start 
of the interview and hold that 
interest by knowing your contract, 
and will work, I predict your 
success in selling more insurance. 


Loads of good things are in store for you during the months ahead, 
to help you sell more and serve better in these troublous times. 


Today’s Insurance Opportunities for Women will interest every 
person in Home Office, branch office or field. . . . “How Little Ones 
Lead to Big Ones” is shown by Ernest L. Clark. . . . One man do the 
work of 35, in war production? A. W. Meinke tells how. . . . “Films 
for the Emergency,” will tell you sources and details of movies to show 
in plants of assureds. . . . ““They’re Always Looking for Trouble” — 
Wesley S. Griswold pays tribute to war work of our safety engineers. 
. . . With the tire scarcity restricting personal calls, P. H. Hawes 
outlines ‘Avenues for Advertising for Local Agencies.” . . . Professor 
Ralph H. Blanchard of Columbia contributes “‘Insurance and Govern- 
ment.” . . . Sell “Up to a Standard, Not Down to a Price,” says John 
H. Parks. . . . Edward R. Granniss tells of the Insurance Committee 
for the Protection of American Industrial Plants. . . . Leo F. André 
has seven practical suggestions for increasing your income during the 
current year. . . . These and more. Many more. Stop, look — and 
read! 





@ Probing the Problems of — 


Miscellaneous Liability Coverage 





Test Your Knowledge — and Add to It — with These 
Intriguing Questions-and-Answers 





E. SELDEN GEER 


Civilian Defense 


Q. How may the many individuals 
obtain protection during the present 
emergency who are contributing their 
services without remuneration in con- 
nection with civil defense, Red Cross 
work or similar activities, such as air 
raid wardens, airplane spotters, etc.? 

A. Complete coverage is contem- 
plated for such activities under the 
personal liability classifications. These 
activities are not considered business 
or occupational pursuits nor are they 
to be considered involving the render- 
ing of professional services or the omis- 
sion thereof. 


Government Uses 


Q. Many properties such as clubs, 
hotels and private residences are be- 
ing acquired by the United States 
Government to be used for various 
military purposes. Are they subject to 
special classifications and rate treat- 
ment? 

A. The variety of uses to which such 


property is put makes it inadvisable 
to establish any classifications or rates. 
Complete submission of the individual 
proposition to the company’s Home 
Office will give them an opportunity 
to obtain the special rating applicable. 


Bicycles 
Q. Does an O.L. & T. policy cover- 
ing a private residence also cover 
without additional premium charge 
the bicycles of the insured and his 
household? 
A. Yes (for non-business use). 


Q. On a sports liability policy and 
a personal liability policy, are the bi- 
cycles of the insured covered without 
additional premium charge? 

A. Yes (for non-business use). 


U.S.O. 


Q. What classification is applicable 
to the premises operated by the 
United Service Organization provid- 
ing recreational facilities for service 
men? 


Another Innovation for the Journal 


Newest item to be presented to our readers is a different type of “quiz,” of which this 


is the first. Despite a considerable reader interest in the 7p 
arly on the last page of each issue, it is felt that our new treatment, 


appearing re, 


e of quiz which has been 


confined to one line of coverage at a time, will offer information in more usable form. 
Qualified experts in the various lines discussed are preparing this series for you. 
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A. The classification “Mission or 
Settlement House — not church or 
office building,” Code 113 for O.L. & 
T. insurance. 


Wives 


Q. Can a wife who is owner of a 
piece of property be included as an 
additional insured on the policy cov- 
ering her husband, who is the tenant, 
without additional charge? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Does a personal liability policy 
automatically include the insured’s 
spouse? 

A. Yes. 


Executive Officers 


Q. If an executive officer is elected 
for the value of his name or because of 
stock holdings, has no duties and does 
not come on the premises except to 
attend directors meetings, should the 
remuneration of such executive officer 
be included in the pay roll? 


A. No. 


Q. Where an executive officer draws 
no regular salary but draws such va- 
rious sums as he needs or the condition 
of the business dictates, should the 
actual amount drawn be included in 
the pay roll of the risk as his remunera- 
tion? 

A. Yes, subject to the minimum and 
maximum amount of the manufactur- 
ers and contractors liability manual. 


Funeral Parlors 


Q. Does a policy covering a funeral 
parlor also cover the insured’s equip- 
ment if it is rented for other purposes? 


June-July 


A. No. The special purposes must 
be set up with additional premium 
charge. 


Druggists Liability 
Q. In what state is druggists liabil- 


ity included automatically under the 
O.L. & T. coverage for drug stores? 


E. SELDEN GEER 
He knows the answers 


A. New York. See special wording 
on the O.L. & T. sheets for New York. 


Comprehensive 


Q. What forms of insurance are 
permitted to be endorsed out of a 
comprehensive liability policy? 

A. The exceptions to the all-in- 
clusive comprehensive coverage may 
be product liability, and accompany- 
ing grantor’s protective coverage, con- 
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tractual liability and property damage 
liability. 


Service Stations 

Q. Bodily injury coverage for hy- 
draulic or mechanical hoists used for 
raising or lowering automobiles for 
lubricating and servicing is covered 
automatically without additional pre- 
mium charge under the classification 
“Gasoline or Oil Supply Stations.” 
How does the insured obtain coverage 
for damage done to property of others 
not in his care, custody or control 
caused by the use of the hoist or prop- 
erty damage caused to property in his 
care, custody or control owned by 
him, or loss or damage to the hoist 
itself? 


A. A property damage endorsement 
should be attached to the-policy or 
property damage afforded in the pol- 
icy itself at the regular manual rates if 
coverage is desired for injury to or 
destruction of the property in the care, 
custody or control of the insured. Col- 
lision insurance should be added at 
the proper additional premium shown 
in the manual if coverage is to be in- 
cluded for injury to or destruction of 
property owned, rented, occupied or 
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used by the insured. This collision cov- 
erage would cover damage to the hoist. 


Hold Harmless 


Q. If the tenant, who is lessee of a 
piece of property, carries public liabil- 
ity and is required by his lease to hold 
harmless the owner of the property, 
the said owner carrying public liabil- 
ity coverage in his name, are all condi- 
tions satisfied or should the tenant 
have contractual coverage endorsed 
on his policy? 

A. A very recent court case illus- 
trating this particular point indicated 
that the lessee had to pay out of his 
own pocket the amount which the 
owner had paid the injured party be- 
cause he had agreed to hold harmless 
the owner but his policy did not carry 
contractual liability insurance endorse- 
ment. Contracts, leases and contrac- 
tual agreements should be carefully 
analyzed because the phrase “‘to in- 
demnity and hold harmless” may 
without proper insurance protection 
financially ruin the individual or con- 
cern who has put his name to such a 
contract without first having secured 
proper insurance advice and protec- 
tion for the assumed liability. 
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Thinner Jam 


Some fifty large insurance companies in New York City led in the 
plan to stagger hours to lighten the subway jam. The 45,000 em- 
ployes of these insurance companies, many of them members of 
this Association, now report for work at various intervals between 
8 and 9:30 a.m., with corresponding changes in the closing hours. 

















Know 


Your 


Commissioners 


HON. LUKE J. KAVANAUGH, Colorado 


Honorable Luke J. Kavanaugh, Insurance Commissioner of 
Colorado, was honorary chairman and host commissioner of 
the seventy-third annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners held in Denver June 8, 9 
and 10. He was educated at Brown University (A.B.), Boston 
University Law School, Denver University Law School (LL.B.). 




















WuatT Is CAMPING? 


It is living in the wild environment. It is living close to 
nature, close to the earth, the damp, fragrant life-giving 
earth, It is experimenting with mist and rain, sand and 
clay, sun and wind and all solitude. It is simple living, 
strong, virile, robust, but simple living in the realm of 
nature. It is group living. Furthermore, organized camping 
implies leadership — guidance to help us navigate the 
churning rivers of the wilderness, guidance to help us 
paddle the whirling stream of life. — Selected 


Insurance Coverage for Summer Camps 


> Now that vacation sea- 
son engages our attention, 
so likewise should insur- 
ance coverages that pro- 
tect the owner or operator 
of summer camps. Not all 
camps will need all the various 
types of insurance suggested, for 
this is a matter for determination 
when you consult your agent. 

Many factors affect the picture, 
such as exposures, obligations as- 
sumed under contractual liability, 
whether or not coverage is com- 
pulsory by state law, and the like. 
Your agent will advise you as to 
your hazards, coverages available 
and exact rates for stock insurance 
protection. 





I. Lraspitrry HAzArps 


(a) Automobile Liability. — Here 
the camp is protected against loss 
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by reason of legal liability 

for bodily injuries to the 

person or damage to prop- 

erty of others resulting 

from the operation, owner- 

ship or use of the insured 
car. Also, this form protects any 
person using the automobile with 
permission of the named insured 
and any person or organization 
legally responsible for the use of 
the car. . . . Non-ownership li- 
ability protects the camp with re- 
spect to the operation in the camp’s 
business of motor vehicles of the 
private passenger type operated by 
employes and representatives of 
the insured, provided such motor 
vehicles are not owned or hired or 
registered in the name of the in- 
sured. The occasional operation of 
commercial automobiles by em- 
ployes is included in the coverage. 
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(b) Owners, Landlords and Ten- 
ants Liability. — Camps should be 
insured against loss resulting from 
legal liability for bodily injury or 
property damage for all activities 
on the premises or conducted by 
the insured wherever the insured 
operates. (Sponsors, committees, 
directors and employes should be 
protected for loss caused by opera- 
tion of premises, camps, meeting 
places and all activities wherever 
conducted. For an additional pre- 
mium, payment for immediate 
medical and surgical relief can be 
provided and coverage applied to 
boats and yachts; transportation 
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hazards to and from camps; live 
stock; and construction, recon- 
struction and demolition, and bi- 
cycles.) 

(c) Workmen’s Compensation — 
Employers’ Liability.— In most 
states, required by law. Covers 
loss from legal liability of employer 
as result of bodily injuries or death 
suffered by employes in regular 
course of employment. Includes 
cost of medical, surgical and hospi- 
tal service, defends insured against 
suit. (With minors, working per- 
mits should be secured that such 
employes may be covered properly 
by compensation insurance.) 





America’s many camps — there are more than 5,000 — are in 
great need of adequate insurance coverage for their many hazards 


~ e , 





INSURANCE COVERAGE FOR SUMMER CAMPS 


VALUES OF CAMPS DuRING WAR 


Physical fitness, social development, adaptation to out of doors, 
building up responsibility and courage, possible use for evacuation 
purposes all indicate the values of camps during time of war. . . . 
Civilian defense has two aims: (1) physical protection of life and 
property, (2) strengthening of the life and morale of the commu- 
nity. Camping affords an opportunity of getting away from nervous 
tension and war jitters. . . . (The three major hazards of camping 
are dangers (1) arising from water accidents, (2) attained through 
hikes and mountain trips, (3) resulting from the use of kerosene, 
gasoline and other explosive and combustible materials.) — Ken- 
neth N. Beadle, National Conservation Bureau. 
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Camps have never had a greater opportunity than today when 
war and its alarms roll around the globe. They can best establish 
their value as instruments for democracy by giving the full service 
that is indicated by the idea of a campus as a place for drilling for 
war but not less a place of instruction in thescience and art of demo- 
cratic living in peace. — Camping Magazine. 

a 


Already there have been some indications that the state may be- 
fore long give serious consideration to including camping in the 
training program for citizenship. — Taylor Statten, President, Ameri- 
can Camping Association. 





(d) Product Liability. — Protects 
against claims resulting from the 
possession, consumption, handling 
or use away from the insured 
premises by any person or persons, 
except employes of the insured 
while engaged in their employ- 
ment, of any merchandise or prod- 
uct manufactured, sold, handled 
or distributed by the insured. 
(Claims resulting from food served 
on the premises are covered under 
the O.L. & T. form.) 

(e) Malpractice Liability. — If 


camp operates first aid station and 
whether or not they employ nurse 
or physician, it is essential that 
coverage be provided for defense 
in the event of legal procedure and 
indemnity for loss or expense re- 
sulting from claims for damages 
on account of any malpractice, er- 
ror or mistake committed or al- 
leged to have been committed by 
insured or by any assistant acting 
under insured’s direction. 

(f) Contractual Liability. — O.L. 
& T. bodily injury and property 
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damage liability insurance spe- 
cifically excludes any liability as- 
sumed under lease or agreement. 
Policy must be endorsed to cover 
bodily injury liability which the 
camp may have assumed under 
any lease or other agreement re- 
lating to the property. Endorsed 
property damage coverage pro- 
vides protection against loss result- 
ing from claims for damages to 
property of others where any lease 
or agreement holds the camp op- 
erator liable for such damages. 

(g) Teams Liability. — Similar 
to that of automobile liability and 
applicable for teams, saddle ani- 
mals, and hand or push trucks. 
Coverage is provided under an 
O.L. & T. liability policy. 


II. Crue Hazarps 


(a) Bonds and Miscellaneous Cov- 
erages. — Fidelity bonds indemnify 
insured for loss of money, securities 
or loss of property due to acts of 
fraud, embezzlement or misappro- 
priation of any employe. 

(b) License and Permit (Bond if 
required). — Guarantees that laws 
and regulations covering opera- 
tion of camp will be observed. 

(c) Storekeepers’ Burglary and Rob- 
bery Insurance. — Indemnifies for 
loss of money, securities and mer- 
chandise resulting from robbery or 
holdup inside and outside the 
premises, breaking into the safe, 
kidnaping or forcing the custodian 


to return and open the premises 
or safe, breaking into a night de- 
pository in a bank or home of the 
custodian, breaking into the prem- 
ises (merchandise only), and dam- 
age to such property and premises 
caused by such acts or attempts. 

(d) Mercantile Open Stock Bur- 
glary. —Indemnifies for loss of 
merchandise, furniture, fixtures 
and equipment and damage there- 
to and to the premises caused by 
burglarious entry into the premises 
or attempt thereat. 

(e) Paymaster Robbery. — Indem- 
nifies for loss of money and securi- 
ties intended for payroll, and dam- 
age to such property and to the 
furniture, fixtures and other prop- 
erty in the premises, and to the 


premises, occasioned by robbery 
or attempt thereat either inside 
or outside the premises. Other 
funds are covered outside the 
premises up to 10% of the payroll 
insurance. 


This article is based on material appear- 
ing in the booklet “Is Your Camp Pro- 
tected Against Accidents?”’, a joint 
publication of the American Camping 
Association and the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, 60 John Street, N.Y.C. 
(Single copies complimentary, additional 
ones at 5¢ each.) The first section of this 
20-page booklet was written by the 
Bureau, and describes safety precau- 
tions against camp accidents; the second 
section lists some of the insurance poli- 
cies which protect campers, camp own- 
ers and personnel against economic loss 
from accidents, and was ty by the 
Insurance Committee of the American 
Camping Association. 























F-~-L-A-S-H-B-A-C-K-S 


THOSE OF Us who can remember when the so-called “‘educa- 
tional movement” was only a wiggle, view with pleasure and 
satisfaction the current interest in and progress of this move- 
ment in fire, casualty and allied lines. THe CasuALTY AND 
SurETY JOuRNAL itself is a recognition and reflection of the 
need for further “education,” as is the highly important action 
of the National Association of Insurance Agents in establishing 
an Educational Division under the capable direction of George 
W. Scott. . . . The premium on residence liability insurance 
is so trivial that anyone can afford the peace of mind which 
this policy brings. — Lino L. Sertel. . . . Illness is industry’s 
worst saboteur, “throwing wrenches” daily into production 
schedules. — John F. McMahon. . . . The agent using the sur- 
vey method in his production program must be even better in- 
formed than the agent using other more ordinary solicitation 
methods. — Harry E. Reynolds. . . . Today, there are forty- 
four accident insurers and many hundred claimants’ attorneys 
using the services of the American Arbitration Association as a 
quick, efficient and judicial substitute for litigation. — Welliam 
P. Cavanaugh. . . . A family rarely ever leaves home for a few 
hours, days or weeks without wondering whether burglars will 
call while they are away. — Rieves S. Hodnett. . . . The stock 
companies, through the Claims Bureau of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, have taken the lead in organ- 
ized resistance to fraud. — Barent Ten Eyck. 


A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 




















INSURANCE AND PLANES. — Group insurance totale INSURANCE AND BONDS. — Harry Halden,in- INS 
ling $100,000,000 has been placed on Glenn L. Martin surance man of Lakeland, Florida, originator of lance 


Company employes at Baltimore. The stock coverage in- “MacArthur Day” which resulted in sale of Heald 
volves premiums of $2,000,000 annually. Last published $102,400 worth of defense bonds in his home M.C 
figures showed company had more than 35,000 employes. town of 25,000 persons. {Photo by Dan Sanborn} Cath 





INSURANCE AND “TOPS.” — Highest building in North INSURANCE AND THEFT. — Mary Jordan, insur- 
America is Summit House and Observatory atop Mt. Evans, ance employe, returning from bank, had her purse 
Colo. Insured with one of our member companies, it was  snitched. It was later recovered, untouched. How- 
constructed 14,260 feet above sea level, after a battle with ever, she fortunately had taken precautions to stuff 


the elements, in the teeth of a 150-mile-an-hour gale. pay roll into several pockets inside her raincoat. 
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CE AND MERCY. — This blood donor ambu- 
s presented to Red Cross by 1942 Accident and 
surance Week Committee. Photo shows Joseph 
y, Vice Chairman of Red Cross; Ambulance Driver 
Mayer ;Harold R. Gordon, Committee Chairman. 


INSURANCE AND RUBBER. — Photo (courtesy of the Guayule 
Emergency Rubber Project of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and copyrighted by the American Rubber Producers, Salinas, 
Cal.) shows two-row guayule shrub digger. Stock company in- 
surance protects infant guayule industry from seed to store. 


RANCE AND DUMBO. — Here‘Walt Dis- INSURANCE AND SAFETY. — One of the new Underwriters’ Labora- 
“Dumbo” makes a three-point landing —for tories’ trailer laboratories which tour the country testing electrical 
smart young flying elephant. As pictureends, equipment bought from retail stores and secured from jobbers’ and 
ment is made that Dumbo’s ears aretobein- contractors’ stocks. East and west coast mobile laboratory units are 
for $1,000,000 as he heads for Hollywood. now in operation; a third unit is on order for the middle west. 
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Wuart Ir You Are DrarTep? 
Rough Notes 


Who will replace you? Most prob- 
ably, your wife, secretary or even a 
close female relative. 

First, she will have to be licensed. 
Some states have amended their laws 
to. permit temporary licensing of in- 
experienced persons, designated by 
an agent, to carry on the business for 
the duration and six months there- 
after, in any agency where the owner 
has volunteered or been drafted. 
Many agents are giving such a chosen 
substitute an elementary education 
in the fundamentals of insurance 
‘against the day.” 

A number of state and local agents’ 
associations have drawn up rules for 
all members to restrain from pirating 
any policy or line of insurance from a 
brother agent who is serving his coun- 
try in any capacity. 

Some well-established agencies have 
taken over the small one-man agent’s 
business to be serviced and held in- 
tact for the absent agent’s return. This 
is usually done on a profit-participat- 
ing basis. 

To prepare for these possibilities, 
get company balances in order. Don’t 
leave a bankrupt agency and expect 
someone else to pull it out. Reduce all 
waste expense. Watch accounts re- 


ceivable so that if you are called, the 
dead beats are either off the books or 
at least even with the earned pre- 
mium. Make sure you have given your 
office force all the short cuts in records 
and office procedure available. 

If you will be replaced by one of 
our fair sex, it cannot be expected 
that she do too much outside work 
other than routine. (Apologies to the 
many successful women agents who 
are on their own.) However, there 
will be many customer contacts over 
the phone and from those who visit 
the office. Fieldmen may be as scarce 
as male agents and therefore you can 
expect less help from your company 
than in the past. Trade journals 
should help fill this gap. During your 
absence, your substitute should re- 
ceive at least one good insurance 
newspaper and one good educational 
paper. She should be encouraged to 
read them, for how else can she hope 
to know what is going on? 

Remember, you rub elbows with 
your fellow agents, go out to lunch 
with your fieldmen and pick up news 
and gossip. Your substitute will not 
have these frequent contacts and will 
not get the information you receive. 

One agent who has been drafted to 
the service writes a letter to his office 
once a month, and this letter is mim- 
eographed and mailed to his cus- 
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Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 


Various Insurance Magazines 
WAAR 
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tomers — censored, of course —as 
sort of a report from the soldierland. 


Customer contact seems important 
to those men who have left for service. 


WIDER VISION 


Charles A. Craft in 
The Eastern Underwriter 


We have not heretofore done enough 
to provide the means whereby those 
on the lower rungs of the ladder may 
be accorded a fair chance to transform 
themselves into something better. 
Surely in this great mass there are 
many who, with the impetus of some 
orderly, systematic training, could go 
far on the way to an enlightened 
understanding of the business they 
are in, and which, for better or worse, 
they will continue in for their working 
lives. 


STAY WITH COLLECTIONS 


The Local Agent 


“Stay with the collection problem” 
seems to be the agent’s slogan for 
1942. On all sides agents are recogniz- 
ing that the speed with which condi- 
tions can change in this rapidly mov- 
ing world war period calls for an alert 
attitude toward collections. The fire, 
casualty and surety business has been 
conspicuous among businesses for its 
loosely managed collection system. 

The life insurance business long ago 


solved most of its collection problem 
by effecting a thirty-day “grace 
period” and the rigidity of the rule has 
caused life insurance premiums to be 
paid within the grace period or the 
policyholder must be prepared to suf- 
fer the consequences of lapsed policies. 

The “pay-when-you-can” sales strat- 
egy used so long by the fire, casualty 
and surety business created a put-it-off 
attitude on the part of the public 
toward paying their general insurance 
premiums. 

Fortunately, in the past ten years 
the agency forces have tried to correct 
a collection situation which had gotten 
out of hand. There is still much work 
to be done, however, and the agent 
who is likely to have the least collec- 
tion trouble and the fewest losses from 
bad debts is the one who gets an un- 
derstanding about the time and 
method of payment at the same time 
he writes the business. 





Complete Coverage 











INSURANCE 


**He wants a musical instruments floater; 
also use and occupancy. He sleeps in it.” 
— The Spectator 
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Sates TALK Sotp INsuRANCE 
Printers’ Ink 

Richard C. Borden, promotion ex- 
ecutive, The Borden Co., in World 
War I was an officer at Camp Gordon, 
Ga., at the time government insur- 
ance was being promoted to those in 
the ranks. It was his duty to sign up 
as many of the men as possible. 

Most difficult to convince was a 
negro labor battalion. The lieutenant 
harangued them day after day with 
but little success. 

Then Lieutenant Borden an- 
nounced he would call on one of their 
own number to explain the value of 
insurance. The enlisted man’s speech 
was short and to the point. 

“T’se worked with you all, I’se slept 
in the same tent with you’uns, I’se 
even shot craps with the best of 
you’uns, but I’se here to tell you all 
sumpin that most of you all ain’t fig- 
gered out yet. But you will ’fore I’se 
done. 

“It costs Uncle Sam ten thousand 
big shiny dollars every time a soldier 
that is insured is kilt. 

“It don’t cost him nothing if one of 
you’all without insurance gets kilt.” 
Then he paused to let that sink in. 

“Now you just figger and figger 
hard. Which soldier Uncle Sam is 
going to send into them front line 
trenches?” 


THROUGH THE FreLtp GLASSES 
Fred C. Crowell, Fr., in 
The Insurance Field 

There was the time when a home- 
owner, having fire insurance on his 
house and contents, was protected by 
insurance and that was that. There 


wasn’t any more. Today, his wall of 
protection is but partial unless he has, 
in addition to fire insurance, the many 
other coverages applicable to his situa- 
tion — extended coverage, unearned 
premium, comprehensive residence 
liability, personal property floater, 
rent insurance and all the rest. 

The development and conception of 
new and different policies, and com- 
binations of policies, along with the 
multiplication of hazards which are 
deemed insurable, has progressed at 
such a rapid pace that the producing 
forces of the business have been hard 
put to keep up with it. 

Today, a local agent must actually 
‘go to school.’ Only yesterday, such a 
suggestion would have been branded 
as ridiculous. 





Modern Safety Firsts 











“These days the company is taking 
every precaution with its workmen.” 
Courtesy, Safety Engineering Magazine 











INTERESTING 
INTERVIEWS 








Testing to Prevent Automobile Fires 


B. P. CALDWELL, JR. 


>Mr. L: Does Under- 
writers’ Laboratories test 
anything on cars besides 
safety glass? 
Mr. J: Oh, yes! The 
fire hazard of the car is 
one of our chief concerns. You'll 
be interested to know that the au- 
tomotive industry has been having 
us check the design of all passen- 
ger cars before they go into pro- 
duction on each year’s new models. 
Mr. L: Are all makes of cars 
approved by the Laboratories? 
Mr. B: Yes, all makes and 
models. From the fire hazard 
viewpoint. With most makes, this 


has been done for a period 
of about eighteen years. 
Mr. L: How do you go 
about doing this work? 
Mr. B: Our engineers 
go to the factories when 
the new models are being de- 
signed. They inspect the fuel, ig- 
nition, and exhaust systems — 
parts that have most to do with 
the fire hazards that may arise. 
Mr. J: The automobile manu- 
facturers, Mr. L, are naturally 
anxious to do everything in their 
power to produce as safe a car as 
possible. This is evident when you 
realize that, in addition to main- 


With the necessity now for making our automobiles last longer, 
drivers will have to exercise an extra amount of caution, skill 
and supervision to maintain their cars at the high safety peak 
at which they were when they left the factory. A few of the 
points to be watched are pointed out in this article. — Ep. 
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taining fine engineering depart- 
ments of their own, they see fit 
to have many of the safety features 
double checked by an unbiased 
organization such as ours. This 
work results in a two-way saving. 
It reduces losses and has also 
tended to decrease the fire insur- 
ance rates on automobiles. 

Mr. L: When did such insur- 
ance rates start to come down? 


INSPECTION LOWERS RATES 


Mr. J: I think, if you check the 
records, you’ll find a steady re- 
duction for about eighteen or 
twenty years, or dating from about 
the time most makes of cars were 
first approved. You see, it is pretty 
well recognized that for some time 


the inherent fire hazard of pas- 
senger cars has been reduced al- 
most to the practical minimum 
and is being kept at that low point 
by inspections. 

Mr. L: It’s encouraging to 
know that I — and all car owners 
— can feel the results of this work 
in our pocketbooks. But exactly 
what kind of an inspection do you 
make in such circumstances? 

Mr. B: The gasoline tanks are 
checked for quality and thickness 
of metal. The method of mount- 
ing is examined. And the tank 
should be protected against break- 
age by collision. 

Mr. L: How about the case of 
fuel lines leading from the tank? 


June—Fuly 


Mr. B: They are tested, too, to 
see that they will withstand the 
vibration which a car gives them 
and still not catise any leakage. 

Mr. L: Is any such leakage of 
gasoline considered a fire hazard? 

Mr. B: That’s entirely correct. 

Mr. L: What can be done about 


B. P. CALDWELL, JR. 


Inspection of cars keeps fire rates low 


flooded carburetors? I saw an old 
car burn up last winter. It was 
cold and the driver had choked 
the engine too much. And gaso- 
line dripping from the carburetor 
had ignited. There seemed to be 
nothing that anyone could do. 
Mr. B: Modern cars are re- 
quired to be equipped with an air 
cleaner which serves the dual 
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purpose of being a flame arrester. 
This flame arrester, attached to 
the carburetor, is tested to pre- 
vent the ignition of dripping gaso- 
line. We actually test it at the 
Laboratories to see that it will 
snuff out the flame of a back-fire 
through the carburetor intake. 

Mr. L: Didn’t you say the ig- 
nition and exhaust are also tested? 

Mr. B: Yes. The way a car is 
wired has much to do with the li- 
ability of fire hazard. Possibility of 
short circuit, abrasion of the wire, 
overheating, failure of switches, 
ammeter or other such instru- 
ments — all these things are con- 
sidered in our inspection. 

Mr. L: What has the exhaust 
to do with possible fire hazard? 


One Cause OF FIRE 


Mr. B: Here’s an example. I 
was driving down the road not 
long ago and ahead of me was an 
open car filled with people. Sud- 
denly it jerked to a halt and out 
popped the occupants — one man 
vigorously slapping his thigh, 
while the others ran to a roadside 
stand for buckets of water. After 
drenching the cushions we took 
the back seat out and found that 
flames licking out of a broken 
muffler had eaten a hole in the 
wooden floor and ignited the seat 
upholstery. 

Our tests of exhaust systems 


and mufflers are to see that this i 
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danger is reduced to a minimum 
in new cars. On old cars of this 
construction it’s a case of keeping 
them in reasonable repair. 

Mr. L: How many people die 
in burning automobiles each year? 

Mr. W: About 480 persons in 
1937, if I remember correctly. 





Hours on the Laboratories’ vibration machine 
and 60 pounds of air pressure show up 
leaks and defects in fuel lines and fillings 


ees i 
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That’s the last year on which the 
figure is available. But of course 
that’s a small number compared to 
the tens of thousands who lose 
their lives yearly in all the motor 
accidents. 

Mr. L: Cold weather is tough 
on automobiles, too, and causes 
much trouble. 


PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES 


Mr. J: I would urge all people 
who are users of alcohol or any 
other flammable anti-freeze solu- 
tion to be certain that the radiator 
and heater hose lines and con- 
nections are in good condition 
to withstand a collision without 
breaking loose or leaking. A sur- 
vey we made showed that the ig- 
nition of flammable anti-freeze 
solutions caused by broken con- 
nections is probably the chief 
cause of automobile fires in this 
city in the winter. 

A great many people wonder 
how the engine of a car can be 
kept warm in extremely cold 
weather?. All sorts of ideas have 


FACT-O-GRAMS: 


Air cleaners act as flame deflectors and prevent 
under-hood fires 





been advanced. So far as we know, 
nothing has been developed which 
is sufficiently safe under all con- 
ditions. And people should guard 
against using makeshift devices, as 
any heater or flame under the 
hood of the car is really a fire haz- 
ard or possible explosion hazard. 


Hartford insurance companies, as of this Spring, had con- 
tributed to the armed services of the nation 680 Home Office 
men and 579 men “paid from the Home Office.” This figure 
is exclusive of the large number of men attached to general 
agencies, who are now serving with the United States forces. 

















Choice Morsels 


New York Ciry. — A new version of 
the “stealing the policeman’s badge” 
story comes to light in the case of an 
auto wheel stolen recently, which had 
a brand-new tire on it. Car belonged 
to a chief tire rationing administrator. 
. « » MinneEapouis, Minnesota. — Un- 
der a new city ordinance, workhouse 
sentences up to 90 days are mandatory 
for a tire theft... . New Brirain, 
Connecticut. — Steps used by a motorist 
to solve his personal tire problem: 
Since he owned one car (with four 
poor tires) he bought two used cars. 
Took the two best tires from each, re- 
placed them with the worn tires from 
his old car, and re-sold the two addi- 
tional cars. Result: Four good tires for 
his own car, at total net cost of $20, 
or five dollars for each tire. 


SoutH ORANGE, New Jersey. — Loss of 
books by students of the Columbia 
High School here is covered by the 
student-sponsored “The Can’t Fail 
Insurance Company.” The average 
premium is a few pennies; “coverage” 
extends to three-quarters of the value 
of the book covered by the insurance. 
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THomastTon, Georgia. — How little we 
know how much we may need accident 
and health insurance. One resident 
“didn’t need it” one day. But he did 
the next. As he groped in the dark in 
his bedroom for an electric bulb which 
had fallen from its socket, he broke it 
and cut his hand. Then when he 
groped for a match, he cut his toes on 
the broken glass. And as he stooped to 
extract the pieces from his feet, he 
bumped his eye on the bedpost. That 
was all for one day. . . . SOMEWHERE 
IN AusTRALIA. — After safely having 
ferried a bomber half-way around the 
world, an American pilot landed in 
the hospital with a broken ankle. He 
had been hit by a streetcar! 


New York City. — The first stom- 
achache of his life came to a circus 
performer eating in a Broadway 
restaurant. And he makes his living 
eating razor blades and tacks. 


Toronto, Canada. — Ever see a street 
car chasing a thief along the street? 
This happened here when a man 
walked off with the conductor’s lunch 
box which in addition to bologna (on 
whole wheat) contained several dol- 
lars in change. Culprit was overtaken 
after a four-block chase by trolley and 
one block afoot. 


New York Ciry. — “I'd like to put 
up some bail and get out of here,” 
said a jewelry holdup man as he was 
questioned by detectives at the police 
station. He was told he would have to 
put up plenty of cash or collateral. 
“OK,” said the thief. “I'll put up this 
valuable brooch. It’s worth several 
thousand.” Asked where he got it, he 
replied, “I stole it.” 





@ Fifth in our series 
of interesting claim stories 


To Be-Sure, In-Sure 





It’s the Unexpected that Always Happens 
— and It Might Happen to You! 





> FIRST TANK CLAIM? — One of the first, if not the very first, “tank claims” 
on record was settled the other day by one of our member companies, as the result 
of a tank running into a parked automobile. The claim was for property damage; 
our company had a comprehensive liability policy on the manufacturer of the tank; 
and the accident occurred on the premises of the insured. 


> SEE ME NEXT WEEK. — A local agent in Mississippi called on a safe bur- 
glary insurance prospect, the manager of a wholesale distributing company, and 
found him a most procrastinating man. After having exhausted all his arguments 
without being able to get the man’s signature, the agent walked out, saying “All 
right, I’ll see you again next week.” While next week was still on the way some 
burglars arrived; they got there first. After breaking a lock to gain entrance to the 
office, they staged a complete raid, used a sledge hammer to knock the knob off the 
iron safe, and disappeared with $10,000 in bonds, $30,000 in life insurance policies, 
$250 in cash, $15,000 in collateral notes and other securities. 


» MONEY DESTROYED ON ORDER. — Some months ago an American com- 
pany shipped a consignment of uncompleted Chinese bank notes to a concern in 
Hongkong. The boat bearing the notes docked at Manila and because of the war 
in the Orient, its cargo was placed in a warehouse. The bill of lading had been mailed 
to the consignee at Hongkong, but whether it ever reached its destination was not 
known. . . . When the Japanese attacked Hongkong and the Philippines, the 
consignor instructed that its shipment of bank notes be turned over to a representa- 
tive of the consignee in Manila to be destroyed. . . . Before releasing the bank notes, 
the steamship company required a bond of indemnity equal to twice their value. 
One of our member companies furnished the bond, and arrangements were made to 
have the United States Consul at Manila present when the bank notes were destroyed. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


RISKS, HAZARDS, ACCIDENTS — LOSSES, CLAIMS, PAYMENTS 
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“CP.CU.” Requirements 


> Tue following general eligibility 
requirements for the American Insti- 
tute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., should be regarded, says 
the Institute, as a minimum for 
placing the proposed designation on a 
professional plane. It is recognized 
that amplification of these, in the 
form of a more specific code of rules, 
will subsequently be necessary. To be 
eligible to take the professional exam- 
inations, an applicant should: 

(a) Be at least 27 years of age and of 
good moral character. The good moral 
character of an applicant could be 
assumed at the time his application is 
initially filed if he is employed by a 
reputable insurance company, agency 
or broker, or is licensed to write in- 
surance in his particular state. How- 
ever, a suitable investigation should be 
made before any diploma or designa- 
tion is granted. 

(b) Have at least 3 years of satisfactory 
insurance experience. Although every 
candidate should meet the time re- 
quirement in full before his diploma 
would be issued, the following excep- 
tions should be permitted in the 
taking of the examinations: 

(1) A high-school graduate, who is 
not a graduate of a college or univer- 
sity, could be permitted to take a sin- 
gle instalment of the examinations 
after one year of satisfactory insurance 


See also “The New American Insti- 
tute,” by Dr. S. S. Huebner, THE Cas- 
UALTY AND SurRETY JOURNAL, April, 
1942, page 1, and the “C.P.C.U. Cur- 
riculum,” May, 1942, page 19. 


experience, and an additional instal- 
ment for every year of experience 
thereafter, with the privilege of taking 
any remaining instalments after three 
full years of experience. 

(2) A graduate of a university or 
college could be permitted to take any 
or all instalments of the examinations 
at any scheduled date following his 
graduation but, though successful, 
should not be granted the recognition 
until completion of three years of 
satisfactory insurance experience. 

When an application is originally 
filed by a candidate, it could be 
checked primarily as to the number of 
years in which the applicant has been 
engaged in property and casualty in- 
surance and the percentage of business 
time devoted to it. All other factors 
could be carefully weighed after the 
candidate has passed the entire series 
of examinations. 

(c) Submit credentials in proper form 
respecting his previous education which 
Should be the legal equivalent, as a mini- 
mum, to graduation from an accredited 
four-year high school. Rules respecting 
these educational credentials might 
well follow those which have been 
worked out by the American College 
of Life Underwriters. 


EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS 


(a) Broad knowledge in five major 
fields. The curriculum published here 
previously indicates the fields of knowl- 
edge with which the underwriter 
should be acquainted. 

(b) Passing of five comprehensive ex- 
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aminations. To test an applicant’s 
knowledge, examinations should be 
given in each of the major fields of 
subject matter covered by the pro- 
posed program. These might cover a 
period of two and one-half days, can- 
didates being allowed 4 hours for each 
examination. (V.B. Candidates should 
be urged not to take all examinations 
in the same year unless they have had 
a very extensive education and train- 
ing in all of the subjects. On the con- 
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trary, they should be advised to take 
them in instalments. The order in 
which instalments are taken might be 
at the option of the candidate.) 

The first examinations are tenta- 
tively scheduled to be held in June, 
1943, at the same time that the C.L.U. 
examinations are held, at the same 
examination centers throughout the 
country in so far as possible, and on a 
basis of standards similar to those 
prevailing in the C.L.U. movement. 








Will We Come to This? 


Through Courtesy of the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
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Straws in the Wind? 


ALEXANDRIA, Egypt— No bombs were 
dropped during a daylight air raid alert 
here. Yet nine deaths occurred — as a re- 
sult of suffocation when 2,000 persons 
crowded into a shelter made to accommo- 
date only 100. 


A Safety Engineer Looks at A.R.P. 


J. S. CRUICKSHANK 


> Tue professional safety engi- 
neer, appreciative of the helpful 
air raid precaution instructions 
from official sources, naturally turns 
his mind to further remote-but- 
not-improbable events that might 
occur. 

The personnel of an A.R.P. sys- 
tem, if it is to function, must be 
completed, set up and proved by 
trial in its special duties, with al- 
ternates for all positions. 

It is essential that each key man 
have a working knowledge of all 
valves controlling steam, gas, wa- 
ter, ammonia systems or any unit 
under sustained pressure. Watch- 
men should be thoroughly schooled 
in the location of these valves, 
especially the controls of sprinkler 
systems. Recently, a large fire was 
caused by a watchman who had 
not been properly instructed, shut- 
ting off a sprinkler valve in the be- 
lief that he was opening it. The 
fire would have been confined to a 
small area but unfortunately was 


allowed sufficient time to get en- 
tirely out of hand. 

Let us assume that an alarm 
has been sounded, although there 
is no actual raid. Would a prop- 
erty owner be liable for an acci- 
dent caused by the faulty instruc- 
tions of an air raid warden during 
a practice alarm? 

Or let us suppose that a large 
number of people are ordered off 
a street and into a building (with 
ample safe areas for its own occu- 
pants during business hours), lo- 
cated on a street near a railroad 
station, subway exit, shopping dis- 
trict or other points where the 
public is likely to be concentrated 
at various times during the day. 
Such a refuge would be called 
upon to handle a number of peo- 
ple far in excess of its facilities. 
Has any authority ordered a limi- 
tation as to the number of people 
per square foot in a shelter area? 
These are only two points to be 
considered; there are many others. 
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Experience in Britain has shown 
that a heavy concussion can dis- 
turb water mains even miles away 
so seriously that (although re- 
maining unbroken) the sediment 
usually found in all such mains 
may discolor the water for many 
hours, or even a day afterward. 
Would a building, then, have 
enough drinking water for a large 
crowd? What about toilet facili- 
ties and first-aid arrangements? 

Inspections of so-called “‘safe”’ 
or ‘“‘shelter” areas often reveal 
unexpected hazards. Many con- 
tain heavy chandeliers, large pic- 
tures or other ornamentation likely 
to fall, if the building should be 
shaken by concussion. First-aid 
kits may have been supplied, but 
often the printing on the various 
containers is so small that it is im- 
possible to clearly identify the 
contents when lighting conditions 
are subnormal. 

“A recent test, in which emer- 
gency kerosene lanterns were or- 
dered lit, disclosed the fact that 
30% of the crews and wardens did 
not have matches. It is now re- 
quired that a small pack of matches 
be kept inside the glass bulb of 
each lantern. Several flashlights 
did not function, because the bulbs 
were burned out, and it was found 
that no spare bulbs were handy. 

Consideration should be given 
to ventilating systems, especially 
where a process is left unattended, 
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that may generate volatile or toxic 
gases, and where shelter areas do 
not have sufficient natural ventila- 
tion. It is suggested that sprinkler 
systems be left in operation, to 
take advantage of the protection 
they afford against fire. 

Adjacent buildings, if either or 


J. S. CRUICKSHANK 


Removes some obscurity 


both have large tank capacity, can 
often aid each other if the water 
supply in either should fail. A hose 
could be stretched between the 
lower floors, connecting both stand- 
pipe systems; however, the hose 
should be of sufficient length, with 
two female ends. Provision should 
also be made for accessibility to 
switches controlling signs, window 
lights, and machines used by oth- 
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ers, if more than one tenant uses a 
building. 

Spray nozzles are the best weapon 
against the small incendiary bomb. 
However, if such a bomb pierces 
the roof and lodges in the ceiling, 
difficulty will be experienced in 
reaching it. A length of pipe about 
six to eight feet long, to which the 
hose may be attached, will be con- 
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venient if provided with a spray 
nozzle. This will enable one to 
reach up into the area between 
the ceiling and the roof. 

Many fires have been started 
or caused by concussion blasts 
blowing kitchen window shades or 
curtains over an open flame of a 
stove. It is a good plan, even in 
normal times, to flameproof cur- 








FACT-O-GRAMS: 


Television men themselves are said to list post-war industrial 
opportunities in this order: Television, aeronautics, plastics, 
chemistry and automotive. While all our readers will not agree 
with their suggested order of importance, it is evident that alert 
agents, after the war, will find in these five industries many new 
opportunities for increased insurance coverage. Nor should we 
overlook the new fields to be entered into following post-war 
conversions, such as tanks-to-refrigerators and the war-stim- 
ulated new industries such as dehydrated foods, which now has 
four times the volume of a short time ago, and orange juice in 
paste form, which already is said to take one out of every five 
oranges grown in Florida. It’s a tough world now, and going 
to be tougher. But it’s interesting, and going to be more 
interesting. 


Proponents of capital stock coverage long have maintained — 
and justly so— that their coverage is worth every cent of its 
cost, that factors other than the cash register alone enter into a 
proper appreciation of the superior service we offer. Now comes 
the National Institute of Real Estate Brokers who report that, in 
the field of home ownership, advertising featuring intangible 
values of home ownership — security, comfort, happiness — is 
more effective today than the more tangible values of low cost, 
easy terms and reduction in living expense. 
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“Seen anything of that grenade I just 
dropped?” 





tains or shades which are located 
near heat sources. 

All current should be cut off on 
electrically-operated devices, such 
as cash registers, office equipment, 
and other appliances likely to be 
upset by concussion. The result- 
ant damage may cause a short 


circuit and start a fire. 

Many posted notices relating to 
emergency duties designate men 
by name. A recent checkup in a 
large building disclosed that seven 
key men were off duty from sick- 
ness, change of position and other 
causes, and confusion resulted. 
When staffs are given emergency 
duties by position, rather than by 
name, this is avoided. 

Many concerns have as yet 
failed to organize a put-away 
squad for valuable securities. These 
may be safe from active damage 
but the draft from open windows 
or a concussion from a distant 
blast may so scatter or upset valu- 
able papers that considerable ex- 
pense and delay may be caused. 
A flame-proof cabinet of known 
qualities, mounted on a dolly, can 
be used to immediately pick up ail 
valuable papers and move them to 
a safe place. 


&e 


@ Realizing that loose war talk may upset employees in the plant, 
one war factory devised a rumor board and placed it in the shop. 
Now, when a worker repeats a rumor, his fellow workers tell him to 
write it on the Rumor Board and sign his name. In most cases that 


ends the rumor. 


—N.A.M. 


@ One group of truckers has painted all of its tire 
sidewalls white. When drivers are careless, rub 
against curbs, etc., the tires tell the tale. — Forbes 








SMILING AT OURSELVES 




















“Never mind the protection it affords 
the occupants of the car. I want to know 
what happens if my tires are damaged.” 


“Are you covered?” 
**Are you covered?” 





ACCIDENT § HEALTH 














“Feel accident about to happen, “I’msure that I can get past their sentry, 
Nippy?” *Cap’n! I’m an insurance salesman.” 
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@ For Still Better Agency Service 


N.A.I.A. Educational Program Announced 





Ten Unit Courses Offer Total of 100 Hours Study 
Leading to Award of Suitable Certificate 





GEORGE W. SCOTT 


> THe NATIONAL AssocIATION of 
Insurance Agents has presented 
its educational program in com- 
pleted form to agency educational 
leaders and the material for all ten 
units in the complete one-hun- 
dred-hour course of study is now 
available to interested local and 
state-wide study groups. 

The program was inaugurated 
after fifteen months of intensive 
study, research and preparation 
in which the aim was to develop 
a practical and coordinated pro- 
gram of insurance study, national 
in scope, which could meet the 
current, everyday needs of local 
agents and agency employes in 
the property, casualty and surety 
fields of insurance. 

The program embraces ten in- 
dividual courses, each of which 
constitutes a separate unit of 
study by itself. The length of time 


In addition to a portion assumed by 
the N.A.I.A., the major share of the 
operating costs of the Educational 
Division are being shared by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives.—Eb. 
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required to complete these sep- 
arate courses varies from 4 to 20 
hours, depending upon the sub- 
ject matter covered. A total of 100 
hours, however, will be required 
to complete all ten unit courses, 
the successful completion of which 
will entitle students to a suitable 
certificate award from the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

The unit courses together with 
the number of hours allocated to 
each are as follows: 


Hours 
4 


Unit Course 
Accident and Health Insurance 
Agency Management 
Automobile Material Damage 
and Liability Insurance 
Boiler and Machinery Insurance 
Burglary and Glass Insurance 
(a) Burglary, Theft and Rob- 
bery Insurance 
(b) Glass Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Fire Insurance and Allied Lines 
Inland Marine Insurance 
Public Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance... . 
Miscellaneous Subjects 
(a) Aviation Insurance 





N.A.I.A, EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 5! 


Unit Course Hours 


(b) State Insurance Laws... 2 


There are no restrictions on the 
order in which the separate units 
may be sponsored. Local option 
will determine this for each group. 


GEORGE WwW. SCOTT 


Translates plans into action 


However, each course must be com- 
pleted in its entirety before work 
is started on any other unit in the 
series, as a comprehensive type of 
written examination will be given 
at the conclusion of each separate 
unit course of study. 

In the prospectus booklet which 
describes the N.A.I.A. educational 
program, it is explained that the 


program is based upon the dis- 
cussion rather than the lecture 
method of presentation. The Na- 
tional Association’s Educational 
Division is furnishing detailed 
technical outlines to discussion 
leaders for their use and guidance 
in handling the teaching assign- 
ments. Recognized insurance ex- 
perts in each of the ten classifica- 
tions of study have prepared this 
data. Copies of these same outlines 
will also be furnished to the stu- 
dents enrolled in the discussion 
groups. 

The outline material for each 
unit is assembled in booklet form 
and is arranged in orderly fashion 
in as many consecutive two-hour 
assignments as the length of time 
required to complete the individ- 
ual courses will allow. For exam- 
ple, outline data for a four-hour 
course is divided into two con- 
necting two-hour sections. On the 
other hand, outline material for a 
twenty-hour course is arranged in 
ten two-hour sections. It is in this 
manner that the subject matter 
studied in each branch of the busi- 
ness is presented in logical se- 
quence, without duplication or 
repetition, and under this arrange- 
ment each discussion leader, re- 
gardless of the number of teaching 
assignments he may handle, al- 
ways knows exactly where he 
should begin and where he should 
end the discussion period. 
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PROGRAM FLEXIBLE 


The N.A.I.A. educational pro- 
gram is designed to be of such 
flexibility that it can readily be 
adapted to the particular type of 
educational activity already in 
operation or planned for the fu- 
ture on either a local, county, 
regional or state-wide basis. Local 
study groups are recommended. 

The examinations to be given 
at the conclusion of each unit 
course of study call for questions 
of the problem or case-history 
type rather than the true-or-false 
type. These written examinations 
will constitute a test of each unit 
course subject as a whole and 
shall offer the opportunity to 
students to show their powers of 
independent thought. The ques- 
tions will be furnished by the edu- 
cational director, and the com- 
pleted examination papers are to 
be returned to him for grading 
purposes. The questions will orig- 
inally be prepared and the papers 
eventually graded by recognized 
experts in the business. 


FEEs 


In terms of the whole 100-hour 
curriculum, the total National 
Association charge will be $15 
per student. Since the individual 
courses of study will be sponsored 
as separate units, the fee charge 
may be paid in installments ac- 


cording to computations based 
upon a formula of 15 cents per 
student times the number of hours 
in the particular course currently 
sponsored. In terms of an eight- 
hour unit, the charge thus would 
be only $1.20 per student. 

In addition to the prospec- 
tus of the entire N.A.I.A. educa- 
tional program, technical outlines 
and manual for local study group 
committees noted above, the edu- 
cational division also provides two 
leaflets, one a guide for discussion 
leaders and the other a guide for 
students. 

While there has been no na- 
tional educational standard here- 
tofore in the organized agency 
field, the many and varied pro- 
grams sponsored by local agents’ 
associations during recent years 
have aroused widespread interest 
in and enthusiasm for insurance 
education among producers. Thus 
a firm foundation exists upon 
which to build a national, unified 
agency program of recognized 
minimum standards developed 
along sound educational lines. 

In furtherance of this move- 
ment, the N.A.I.A. educational 
program has now been recom- 
mended to state, regional, county 
and local Association leaders as 
the initial step in the inaugura- 
tion of what may conceivably 
prove to be a permanent, progres- 
sive trade association activity. 











REVITY, besides being the soul of wit, is also 
the announced policy of THE CasuaLTy AND 
SuRETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time, 

we will feature in this section special articles by leading 
figures in their various fields which, by their impor- 
tance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 
we feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature ‘“‘Casualty Insurance in a War 
Ecenomy,” by 7. Dewey Dorsett, Manager of the Casualty 
Department of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. Lessons, and warnings, from war-time-in- 
surance-in-England make interesting reading for us all 











@ Problems of the Hour 


Casualty Insurance in a War Economy 





Effects of a Shooting War on Insurance in England, 
and Some Lessons for America 





J. DEWEY 


> Prior to the outbreak of war, 
British offices (tariff and non-tar- 
iff) entered into an agreement 
known as the war and civil war 
exclusion agreement. The com- 
panies arranged for the amend- 
ment of all policies affected by 
the agreement, embodying a war 
condition in new policies and 
dealing with renewals by an en- 
dorsement. Certain classes of busi- 
ness were not included, among 
them Workmen’s Compensation. 

The companies kept closely be- 
fore them the possible liabilities 
in respect of war risks, anticipat- 
ing that in the event of war even 
broader interpretation would be 
given to the liability of the em- 
ployer than was the case during 
the 1914/18 war. The companies 
had reason to hope that the need 
for excluding war risks would be 
unnecessary because of new legis- 
lation, and this proved to be the 
case with the passing of the per- 
sonal injuries (emergency pro- 
visions) act, 1939. 

In presenting this measure to 
Parliament, the Minister of Pen- 
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DORSETT 


sions explained that incapacity as 
a result of war injuries was never 
contemplated when the work- 
men’s compensation acts were 
framed, and that neither employ- 
ers nor insurance companies cal- 
culated their liabilities on the 
assumption that the war risks of 
their employes were contemplated 
by the acts. 

He therefore announced that 
the government had decided to 
assume a national responsibility 
for all war injuries and these sub- 
sequently were defined as meaning 
physical injuries: 

(a) Caused by (1) the discharge of 
any missile, including liquids and gas; 
or (2) the use of any weapon, explo- 
sive or other noxious thing; or (3) the 
doing of any other injurious act; 
either by the enemy or in combating 
the enemy or in repelling an imagined 
attack by the enemy; or (b) caused by 
the impact on any person or property of 
any enemy aircraft, or any aircraft be- 
longing to, or held by, any person 
on behalf of or for the benefit of His 
Majesty, or any allied power, or any 
part of, or anything dropped from 
any such aircraft. 





CASUALTY INSURANCE 


This applies to all persons who 
are injured at work or otherwise. 
Members of civil defense organ- 
izations, such as those responsible 
for air raid protection duties, re- 
ceive compensation for injuries 
arising out of their duties, and not 
only war injuries. 








J. DEWEY DORSETT 


*“Insurance is profoundly conscious of the 
problems that lie ahead.” 


It seems that the government 
has completely taken over the 
liability for war injuries. If any- 
thing, it has gone beyond what 
might have been expected. In the 
case of injuries caused to work- 
men employed in the demolition 
of buildings previously damaged 
by enemy action, by the fall of 
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walls or the collapse of a floor of a 
house, it was decided that this 
constituted war injury because the 
floor or wall was rendered danger- 
ous by enemy action. 

Workmen’s Compensation. — Gen- 
erally, when there is any dispute 
as to whether an injury should be 
regarded as a war injury, work- 
men’s compensation benefits are 
paid by the employer (or insurer) 
without prejudice, subject to an 
undertaking to refund in the 


event of compensation being paid 
by the ministry. Compensation is 
not payable both under the per- 
sonal injuries act and the work- 
men’s compensation act, and if 
liability is accepted under the 
personal injuries act by the minis- 


try, a claim under the workmen’s 
compensation act is not proper. 

Automobile. — The companies, 
by the war risks agreement, agreed 
to exclude from automobile pol- 
icies war risks in respect of damage 
to property. Legal liability cover 
for death or injury to third parties 
is outside the scope of the agree- 
ment. They therefore do not cover 
damage to the insured’s own car 
if occasioned by war risks, but 
speaking generally they protect 
the insured against his liability to 
persons without any war risks 
restriction. 

There have been cases where 
the vehicle has been damaged 
through falling into craters or 
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debris formed by bombs. Whether 
or not this comes within the scope 
of the war exclusion depends upon 
how soon after the bomb explosion 
the damage is sustained. If, for 
instance, an accident takes place 
during the night, and a bomb has 
fallen earlier in the same night, 
then it is clear that the damage is 
due to a war risk. At the other 
extreme, if a vehicle runs into a 
crater some considerable time 


after it was formed, then the dam- 
age may well be due to failure to 
keep a proper lookout rather than 
to war damage. 

Building Defects. — Under pol- 
icies covering claims arising from 
defects in buildings, the compa- 


nies have had to decide whether 
they would continue their cover 
after the property has been dam- 
aged by enemy action and the 
danger of injury to users or pass- 
ers-by is considerable. Injury im- 
mediately following the damage 
would probably be war injury. 
But for reasons often beyond the 
control of the insured, the prop- 
erty may not be repaired for a 
long time. The passage of time 
means that the war would not be 
the cause of any injury. The 
position usually taken is to advise 
the insured that the company 
will continue protection for a 
period, say two to three months. 
But if the property is not made 
safe in that period, or the ap- 
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proaches so protected that the 
public are kept away from danger, 
then they regard the risk as unin- 
surable. Damage caused during 
repair operations following enemy 
action may be certified as war 
damage. As an example, a con- 
tractor clearing war debris may 
damage adjacent property. This 
can be certified as war damage 
because the war damage act, 1941, 
section 80 (1) (b) states that dam- 
age occurring “as the direct result 
of measures taken under appropri- 
ate authority to prevent the 
spreading of or otherwise to miti- 
gate consequences” is within the 
definition. This applies only to 
actual damage and not to conse- 
quential loss. 

Accident. — The personal acci- 
dent class was outside the war 
risks agreement, but with the ex- 
ception of a short period many 
years ago, the personal accident 
policies have always contained a 
clause excluding liability for com- 
pensation in respect of death or 
disablement directly or indirectly 
occasioned or contributed to by 
war. Questions also were raised 
as to the position of members of 
the Home Guard, a volunteer 
force consisting of men who ordi- 
narily follow their civilian duties, 
engaging in training in their spare 
time and at week-ends, and who 
are to be called up only in the 
event of invasion. It was decided 
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that accidents to members of the 
Home Guard while on duty would 
be covered by the policy unless 
such accidents were due to acts 
of the enemy or acts in repelling 
the enemy. 

Burglary. — Burglary policies 
contain the war risks exclusion 
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clause, and while the companies 
have not given any interpretation 
which would limit their freedom 
to take the fullest advantage of 
the extension, the general policy 
has been to give an insured the 
advantage of a broad interpreta- 
tion. Burglary risks are naturally 








+ These Devices Give “No Light on Blackouts” 


Los Angeles. — Attorney William Sprague 
of Los Angeles demonstrates his inven- 
tion that automatically turns out all 
lights and sounds an alarm in the event 
of a blackout. All that’s needed to oper- 
ate the device is to have the local power 
company dip its cycle output for a mo- 
ment and the interruption starts the 
device working. The same method will 
turn the lights back on when the “all 
clear” signal is given. (Acme Photo) 


New York City. — In preparation for air 
raids and for damage that bombs may 
do to gas mains, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company is training more than two 
thousand volunteers in the proper ways 
to stop gas leaks, and the fires that usu- 
ally result when a main is bombed. 
Here, two trainees, working near a 
“bomb crater,’’ where flames rush from 
a broken main, work with an apparatus 
which stops up the main. (Acme Photo) 
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increased by war conditions and 
the blackouts. 

Sometimes when premises are 
severely damaged in air raids they 
are carelessly left in a more or less 
unprotected state. Where the as- 
sured has not acted as a reason- 
able person should, the companies 
have taken advantage of the war 
risks exclusion. Again, for defense 
purposes, certain areas have been 
compulsorily evacuated. In that 
way occupiers of shops have not 
complied with their undertaking 
that the premises shall be occupied 
at night. Householders, too, have 
gone beyond the policy terms 
which limit the unoccupancy to 
90 days. In both these cases, the 
companies have taken a sympa- 
thetic view. But where, for in- 
stance, an insured has carelessly 
left valuables in the premises 
without any precautions as to their 
safety, they have relied upon the 
policy terms. 

Glass. — Glass policies contain 
the war risks exclusion, and where 
the glass has been broken by en- 
emy action or by their own gun 
fire, the companies have not ad- 
mitted claims. As the govern- 
ment’s insurance scheme covers 
the loss, the claims have not been 
pressed. 

Blackout Problems. — The ma- 
jority of cases before the courts 
have been in consequence of 
blackout accidents. Those cases 
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which relate to injury to pedestri- 
ans generally turn upon the ques- 
tion of whether the driver was 
proceeding at a pace which en- 
abled him to stop within the 
ambit of his vision, or whether the 
real cause of the accident was 
failure of the pedestrian to keep a 
proper look-out. The courts are 
inclining to the view that as the 
pedestrian can see the automobile 
long before he can be observed 
by the motorist, there is a special 
duty upon him to cross the road 
with care, and that failure to do so 
constitutes contributory  negli- 
gence, enabling the motorist to 
escape liability. 

Air raid precautions have called 
for the erection of many obstruc- 
tions on the pavement or roadway, 
such as sandbags and air raid 
shelters, while lamp posts, tele- 
graph posts and pillar boxes have 
become unlighted obstructions. 
Cases involving accidents arising 
from these obstructions generally 
involve an argument as to whether 
the restricted and permitted warn- 
ing lamps have, or should have, 
been placed in position. But gen- 
erally the courts incline to the 
view that under present excep- 
tional conditions the public must 
take the roads as they find them. 


Tue Picrure HERE 


On March 18, our own Con- 
gress passed the War Damage 
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Insurance Bill, dealing with in- 
surance against damage to prop- 
erty from enemy attack. The 
necessary details of putting the 
legislation into actual practice has 
been left to the War Damage 
Corporation. In my opinion, Fed- 
eral legislation dealing with per- 
sonal injuries due to purely war 
activities also is necessary and will 
be enacted. Legislation along this 
line has been pending in Congress. 

Frankly, legislation of this sort 
has not developed to the point 
where representatives of the in- 
surance industry are called upon 
to comment. But the government 
will, I am sure, permit hearings, 
get the ideas of those experienced 
in the insurance business and 
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adopt the proper amendments. 
The insurance industry is pro- 
foundly conscious of the problems 
of the hour and those that lie 
ahead. Approximately four-fifths 
of all the peoples of the earth are 
now involved in warfare. More 
men are under arms today than 
at any time since the dawn of cre- 
ation. Acutely conscious of the 
danger, our nation has girded for 
defense and offense and preserva- 
tion. Our duty is clear. Compa- 
nies and agents are rendering con- 
spicuous service to the nation. 
Insurance, with all its resources 
and man power, is giving whole- 
hearted support to our govern- 
ment in its program for the preser- 
vation of our American way of life. 








FACT-O-GRAMS: 


If cars are driven at 40 miles an hour, tires will last twice as 
long as if driven at 60 miles an hour, and the chance of being 
killed in an automobile accident while driving at 50 miles an 
hour is three times as great as if the speed were only 30. 


A noted authority, asked how clerical costs could be cut, re- 
plied that there were possibilities in six directions: (1) Organiza- 
tion, (2) Personnel, (3) Methods, (4) Equipment, (5) Records, 


(6) Supplies. 


. . How about your own office, Mr. Producer? 
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The Journal’s “‘Chartistics’’ Page 








RIGHT. — In war and 
defense, accident and 
health insurance does its 
part. Millions of Ameri- 
can wage earners are in- 
sured against loss of 
time while disabled. 
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ABOVE. — This chart, 
which is based on studies 
made by the Bureau o 
Motor Carriers of the In- 
terstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is taken from the 
National Conservation Bu- 
reau’s “Truck and Bus 
Drivers Rule Book,” and 
shows motoring reaction 
time and braking distances 
at different speeds. 


LEFT. — Statistics, fur- 
nished by the Accident and 
Health Week Committee, 
show that there are 113 
accidents to every reported 
fire. 





“The Customers Always Write’ 


App-an-ITEM 


To the Editor: 

It may interest you to know that a 
San Francisco office has decided to use 
the Add-an-Item Campaign (described 
in your May issue, page 36), not on farm 
insurance, but towards getting agents to 
add rental insurance to fire policies, 
medical guest coverage to automobile 
policies, added limits to automobile 
policies, and so on as opportunities show 
themselves from time to time. 

One man remarked, “‘It seems to be 
easier to get the agents to add new 
coverages to existing policies than to go 
out and dig up new prospects.” 

That’s approaching the problem 
from a productive standpoint, but from 
the customer’s standpoint adding items 
is but a part of the service which an 
agent owes to his customers “between 
expiration dates.” 

K. 


Houston, Tex. 


-<-— 


Bonp ror HumANITY? 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sirs: 


At the present time, with few excep- 
tions, surety companies refuse to write 
bonds on anyone who has ever been 
found dishonest. Consequently these 
people, even after serving sentence as 
= by law, find that the doors of 

iness remain closed to them. Surety 
companies, over-riding the decisions of 
our courts and the laws of our com- 
monwealth, decide in actuality if not in 
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words that these people have not paid 
their debt; that they shall not be wel- 
comed back free and honorable men. 
The rest of the business world, depend- 
ing on fidelity protection as essential to 
operation, must, because of the attitude 
of the surety underwriters, help keep the 
doors closed. 

The unfairness of a condition such as 
this needs no elaboration. Insurance 
firms have a public duty to provide suf- 
ficient markets of insurance to meet the 
public’s needs, Every risk can, at some 
price, be properly underwritten. When 
nearly 500,000 people cannot work at 
proper jobs because the insurance mar- 
ket has been closed to them, we know 
that a duty has been neglected. 

A Surety Court of Appeals should be 
established, a Court representing the 
interests of the Association of Surety 
Underwriters as such. To this Court 
would be presented all cases which a 
member company, because of the past 
records of the individual involved, re- 
fused to underwrite. Each case shall 
then be given the most careful consid- 
eration of all its facts and the circum- 
stances surrounding it, and, if there be 
any possibility that a second chance can 
be given, such should be provided. 

Losses, incurred under bonds issued 
by this Court, would be paid from a pool 
to be created by the member companies 
and premiums sufficient to properly 
underwrite the risk should be charged. 
If 80% of the cases submitted would be 
accepted, a proper spread of risk would 
result together with an underwriting 
profit to the companies. 

Underwriters of fidelity bonds, I 
place before you a business proposition. 
At a premium sufficient to give you a 
profit and using whatever plan you deem 
most satisfactory to yourselves (mine is 
only a suggestion) will you provide a 
fidelity market for these one-half million 
Americans; will you write “‘a bond for 
Humanity”? 

Rosert H. OppENHEIMER 


[Although we do not accord with 
Mr. Oppenheimer’s letter, we believe 
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that it has stimulating value. Surety 
underwriters are not blind to the 
benefits derived from society’s efforts 
to rehabilitate the unfortunate. Our 
experience leads us to believe that 
underwriters are not only willing to 
give, but in the past have given, 
worthy individuals fidelity coverage. 

Payment of society’s debt is not the 
criterion for social reformation or 
surety underwriting. The real test 
is, has a lesson been learned and did 
the lesson stick? If it can be demon- 
strated that the transgressor has 
changed his ways, we believe that 
surety underwriters will receive him 
with favor. Such a demonstration can- 
not be self-serving; it must be proof 
which time alone can furnish. The 
presumption of honesty in which the 
underwriter will otherwise indulge has 
been overcome and the transgressor 
must offer his proof. 

A surety “Court of Appeals” may 
do more harm than good. Rejection 
by the pool may preclude a reconsid- 
eraticn by the individual underwriter. 
Such a Court or Pool may result in 
the establishment of a blacklist which 
does not exist today. — Ep.] 
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Qua.iFieD ADVISORS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

May I suggest that you continue to 
stress, as you have done in several issues, 
the value of the expert advice of a 
qualified agent or broker? Insurance 
usually means thousands of dollars in- 
volved. Decisions on such important 
matters should not be left to the in- 
experienced buyer; they call for the 
guidance and care (commonly called 
“service’’) of an honest and schooled and 
experienced insurance consultant. 

Joseru J. Times 





A “Tavety’? CoMMENT 
Portland, Ore. 
To the Editor: 

My attention has been called to an 
article appearing in your May edition 
entitled ‘“‘We Went After More Rural 
Business” with the statement made that 
**Price K. Johnson is not the real author 
of the article, but one of the two gentle- 
men whose likenesses appear on page 47 
is the real author.” 

I was accused of being the author my- 
self inasmuch as my first name is Karl 
and while I spell it with a “K,” gener- 
ally it is spelt with a “‘C.” My middle 
initial is ““V” instead of ““D” as shown in 
the article. I have had considerable con- 
fusion in the past in giving my name 
over the telephone. It is quite often that 
the middle initial seems to sound to the 
party at the other end of the line like a 
*““—D” instead of a “V.” So, as a result, 
some of my agents throughout the state 
of Oregon are getting quite a kick out of 
this cartoon article, and are giving me 
considerable joshing. 

At any rate, I feel a whole lot better 
than “Mr. I. Sittite” and the results of 
our general agency evidently show that 
somebody is like the ““Mr. Lively”? men- 
tioned in the article. 

Kart V. LIvELy 

[(“C. D.” Lively, we are told, gets his 
initials from the author’s firm name, 
“Cravens, Dargan & Co.’’— Ep.] 

—-<-— 
Co..ecTion LETTERS 
New Britain, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 

We would be interested in buying 
some of the No. 1-Series A reminders 
illustrated on page 30 of the April issue 
of THe CasuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL. 

[To Reader “I” and other inquirers: 
This is a form used by one of our 
contributors and, so far as we know, 
not available generally. — Ep.] 














Ray Murphy is Assistant Manager of 
the Association of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Executives, where, in addition to 
many executive and administrative 
responsibilities, he is head of the Pub- 
lic and Agency Relations Department, 
University of Iowa. Mr. Murphy is 
past National Commander of the 
American Legion, and his services 
were recently loaned to direct the 
Legion’s part in the organization of 
new training schools for the OCD’s 
Citizen Defense Corps. (How the Con- 
servation of Civilian Lives Is Essential to 
Total War Effort, page 9.) 
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CuHARLES H. Burras, who starts our 
new series of “Insurance Anecdotes” 
this month, is President of Joyce and 
Company, Inc., Chicago, has served 
five times at various periods as Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents and more 


than a dozen years as Secretary. He is 


an outstanding toastmaster and after- 
dinner speaker. (The Case of the Glam- 
orous Papyrus, page 15.) 

ef. ¢ 
F. W. Porter is Field Supervisor, 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company. 
He is a graduate of Wesleyan (Con- 


necticut) University. Started with 
Aetna’s Boston office. His success led 


to an appointment as Home Office 
representative. In 1933, he became an 
instructor in the Aetna’s Home Offfice 
casualty and surety sales course and, 
in 1937, field supervisor. (Five Ways to 
Sales Success, page 17.) 
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J. Dewey Dorsett, Manager of the 


Casualty Department of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, last appeared in our columns in 
December, 1940, when he told how 
The Agent Serves an Economic Need. 
His present subject is the result of care- 
ful study on the effects of war on cas- 
ualty insurance in the British Isles. 
University of North Carolina. (Cas- 
ualty Insurance in a War Economy, page 
ot 
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Georce W. Scott, Director of the 
educational division of the N.A.I.A., 
New York City, is a graduate of 
Dartmouth (A.B.). Prior to coming 
with the National Association in 1928, 
he served with the Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York. (W.A.1.A. Educa- 
tional Program Announced, page 50.) 
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E. SELpEN GEER, of Hartford, attended 
Trinity College there. After service 
with the City Engineer’s office in that 
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city, served in the compensation, lia- 
bility and engineering departments of 
another casualty company, after which 
he joined the Century Indemnity- 
Standard Surety and Casualty, where 
he now is Secretary of the Compensa- 
tion and Liability Department. (Mis- 
cellaneous Liability Coverage, page 23.) 
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J. S. CrutcksHAnkx is chief engineer of 
the U. S. Guarantee, Chubb and 
Son, Managers, Casualty Department. 
Robert Gordons College, Aberdeen, 
Scotland. Last wrote for us in our 
December issue on the subject of Com- 
munity Safety. He now carries this 
subject one step farther when he dis- 
cusses some obscure angles of air raid 
precautions. (A Safety Engineer Looks at 
A.R.P., page 45.) 
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B. P. CALDWELL, JR., Assistant Secre- 
tary, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, is a graduate of Brooklyn 
Polytechnic. First joined U. L. in 


1928, now in charge of their publicity 
and public relations. Alpha Chi Rho 
fraternity; Information and Publica- 
tions Committee of National Fire 
Waste Council; Publicity Club of 
Chicago. (Testing to Prevent Automobile 
Fires, page 37.) 


Credits. Art work by Horace T. Elmo, 
Robert G. Sternloff, Glory Harris, 
Margaret Guy, George Marko, Vic 
Zimmerman, Charles Skiles, W. Mc- 
Callum Hogg, and Cobb Shinn. Page 
12, A, Stein and Company and Print- 
ers’ Ink; 13, and 60 (¢op and bottom), 
Accident and Health Week Commit- 
tee; 28, Boy Scouts of America; 32, In- 
surance and “Tops,” The Yorkshire 
Group; 32, Insurance and Theft, 
American Surety (Cleveland); 42, 
claim stories, Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity, C. H. Hall of the Ameri- 
can Surety, and the Local Agent; 
48, American Legion Magazine and 
Joe Buresch; and back cover illustra- 
tion, courtesy Carroon & Reynolds, 
Inc. 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Associated Indemnity Corporation Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 

Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 

Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 

Excess Insurance Company of America 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 

Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
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London and Lancashire Indemnity Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 

Occidental Indemnity Company Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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FOR THE MEN IN SERVICE 


Those who are serving in the cause of America, in camps 
nearby, on the high seas or in the faraway corners of the earth, 
naturally turn their thoughts occasionally to the businesses they 
left behind them and the careers awaiting them when they return. 


There is, or soon will be, someone from your agency or some 
insurance man of your acquaintance in the armed forces, whom 
you feel would be interested in “keeping in touch” with his 
chosen profession of insurance. Send him this magazine, after 
you are finished with it. We quote from a statement by the 
United States Post Office: 


“**You can mail (or forward) this magazine for two 
cents to any man serving in the armed forces of 
the United States anywhere in the world where 
the domestic mail service may be in operation.” 


It is advisable to place the copies in a new envelope or wrapper 
with two cents postage affixed thereto for the forwarding. How- 
ever, the copies may be forwarded without the use of a wrapper 
or envelope by merely writing the name and address of the 
addressee in the space provided at the top of the back page, 
with a two-cent stamp affixed thereto. 








